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OR the 1902 issue of ** The Agriculturai Handbook and 
Diary,” the editors--Mr. Adeane and Mr. Richardson 
Carr—have been lucky enough to obtain among other 
interesting new material a sort of bird's-eye view of 
the Public-house Trusts movement, written by Earl 

Grey. The idea has been taken up with spirit and alacrity, the 
canny Scot having been naturally keenest to appreciate its 
economical merits. At Hill-of-Beath they have had a Trust 
public-house for five years, and the profits of this concern, 
instead of going to provide Bonilace with money for his “little 
flutters on the Turf, have been applied to the improvement of 
the village. Surely never before did beer and its concomitants 
provide so many wholesome improvements. They have lit the 
village with electricity, acquired a bowling green, and built an 
institute containing a reading-room, billiard-room, and library. 
Hill-of-Beath, therefore, is approximating towards Karl Grey’s 
ideal. He tells a story of how he asked the station-master at 
Stellenbosch what he found to do after the last train had passed. 
‘Well, I go to the public-house and get drunk!” replied the 
man. Where there is nothing else, that is just what the peasant 
is likely todo. ‘* No village,” says Lord Grey, ‘has adequate 
arrangements for the life of its people unless there is a level 
expanse of well-kept turf on which the sports of the village can 
be pursued.” In the old days the villager had his green and his 
common, but, like the rest of us, he demands finer things than 
used to content lim—turf sufficiently well-kept to do for cricket, 
football, bowls, and kindred amusements. For recreation of a 
different kind, he needs, says Lord Grey, “a lending library, 
billiard-room, and comfortable reading-room well provided with 
books, periodicals, papers, chess, backgammon-boards, and card- 
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tables.” On course, he must here refer to the large industrial 
villages or little towns, but on a more modest scale these things 
are equally essential to the agricultural community of a few 
families. It is a step in advance, and a proper one, to recognise 
that not even the villager shall live by bread alone; that, after 
provision for all material needs, the spiritual also have to be 
attended to. The cry of the Roman populace, Panem et circenses, 
still holds good. Bread they must have, but ciycenses, or their 
equivalent, too. 

To attain these desirable objects, that is, to substitute an 
intelligent system for what Lord Grey calls ‘reckless national 
waste,” it will not do to trust to the House of Commons and 
Acts of Parliament. ‘If we wait for the Legislature to come to 
our assistance,”’ he says, ‘‘we may wait in vain till we are grey 
and ready for ihe grave.” There are very few thoughtful men 
connected with what we may call the beer interest who do not 
recognise that reform of some sort is called for; but so conflicting 
are the interests involved, and so divided the parties, that it is 
quite impossible for anyone to get through any but a colourless 
measure. Lord Grey’s plan is vastly superior. He is not him- 
self a teetotaller, and does not advocate teetotalism. Nor does 
he waste time and energy in fruitless vituperation. All that he 
says to the village is, ‘There is nobody else to help us; come 
and let us help ourselves.” His review of the situation demon- 
strates that this call has been responded to. During the year 
1901 Trusts have been formed for Northumberland with a regis- 
tered capital of £100,000, Kent £50,000, Hants £25,000, Durham 
and North Yorkshire £100,000; and ‘‘it is the hope of the 
Central Public-house Trust Association that they may be able 
to establish Trust Companies in the remaining counties of 
England before the Brewster Sessions of 1902.” The Trust 
principles have also been successfully applied by individuals, 
among whom the name of the late Lord Wantage rises promptly 
to the lips. Lord Windsor’s experiment with the ‘ Plynmouth 
Arms,” at St. Fagan’s, Glamorganshire, is another interesting 
case in point. Other conspicuous examples are the Crown 
and Shamrock, in Antrim, and the Peopie’s Refreshment 
Association, of which the Bishop of Chester is president. 
In all these the fundamental law is, that the public-house 
shall be managed not for the interest of the publican but of the 
public. In many of them a decided tendency to reform has 
manifested itself. The Hill-of-Beath Company, which is 
managed by a committee o/ miners, has adopted nine o’clock 
closing, because ‘a public-house is no place after nine p.m. for a 
man who has to put in a good day’s work on the morrow.” 

Lord Grey justly claims that a Trust Company will be in a 
position to respond to the most advanced opinion of the locality 
and apply reforms practically. It can put an end to the system 
of obtaining drink on credit, so ruinous to the villager, put down 
gambling, and prohibit the sale of liquor to young children. On 
the other hand, refreshments of various kinds are provided. 
The average public-house, whether in town or country, is purely 
and simply a drinking shop. It may be that the publican 
can be compe'led to supply other refreshment, but he does so 
very unwillingly, and the quality depends entirely on luck. It 
will certainly be a boon to the traveller to find a house wherein 
he can obtain at moderate outlay good and simple food, and 
where he will not be expected to patronise those extraordinary 
drinks usually on tap at the village beer-house. All the same, 
Lord Grey has drawn up an ambitious programme for 1902. 
This is to get one of his associations started in every county, in 
order that whenever the licensing authority may wish to create 
a new licence there may be a body available to accept and 
manage it as a public trust. This means a very great deal of 
expenditure on lawyers, for a new licence in these days is some- 
thing for which there is always a fight, and those who support 
and those who oppose it are fully aware of the uselessness of 
making the attempt save with adequate funds. But we would 
be disappointed to find that temperance, the true temperance, 
that is, moderation, has not self-sacrificing friends enough to get 
over this difficulty. They can see that in this instance Earl 
Grey is travelling along the quiet ways of peace, intent not on 
attacking and destroying and raising ill-blood and making 
discussion, but creating and constructing and endeavouring to 
win strength and friendship by the golden power of persuasion. 
And so it is surely clear that he deserves prompt, cheerful, and 
willing support to ensure that his efforts within the next twelve 
months shall meet with the success they deserve. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


PORTRAIT of Lady Grey-Egerton, the wife of Sir 
Philip Henry Brian Grey-Egerton, twelfth Baronet, 
graces our first page this week. She is the daughter of 

the late Major J. Wayne Cuyler, U.S.A. Their country seats 
are Oulton Park, Tarporley, and Broxton Old Hall, Cheshire. 
On page 621 will be found an excellent portrait of Master 
Thomas Dugdale, the son of Mrs. Lionel Dugdale, of Crathorne 
Hall, Yorkshire. 
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ONG may the prayer re-echo, God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.” The song is not ancient, the melody is 
far from noble—it is, indeed, even jangling—but the 
sentiment is unimpeachable, and, at the moment, it 
is universal. All the United Kingdom, and the 
whole Empire, through much of which the Heir Apparent has 
recently accomplished a hurried and laborious pilgrimage, are 
united in wishing to the Prince of Wales and to his consort long 
life and prosperity; they are united also in the hope that they 
may enjoy these blessings for as long a period as may be as 
Prince and Princess of Wales. It is, no doubt, well that the 
grant necessary to the assumption by the Duke of Cornwall and 
York of the second title in the realm should have been delayed 
until King Edward’s subjects had grown familiar with him as 
King. It took us all some little time to sing ‘‘God Save the 
King” instinctively, and without an effort of memory; and in 
like manner, in May or June, we should have been puzzled for a 
moment if anybody had spoken of the Prince of Wales. But 
now the “old order changeth, giving place to new,” and the 
world is full of confident hope. 


vod 





Apart from its political aspect, which does not here concern 
us, the most important consideration in regard to Lord 
Salisbury’s Guildhall speech is its probable effect on the Boer 
leaders, and consequently on the duration of the war. According 
to a well-informed correspondent, its bold and resolute tone, 
which seemed to resound with that British axiom, “ It is dogged 
that does it,” appears to have had the effect of depressing 
Mr. Kruger. We can only hope for the sake of his own deluded 
countrymen that this is true. Hesitation on the part of the 
English Premier could have had no other result than that of 
calling into birth more of the unfounded hopes which encourage 
the Boers to fight on. It will be better for themselves to 
recognise quickly that there is no chance of intervention, no 
prospect of England wearying of the struggle till it is ended, and 
still less of their guerilla tactics proving successful. These are 
the facts of the situation, and the sooner they are recognised by 
the Boers the sooner will peace come. Afterwards they will 
find that it is no custom of this nation to take ungenerous 
advantage of a fallen foe. The final success of British arms will 
signalise the beginning of a new and prosperous era in South 
Africa, wherein Boer and Briton will enjoy equal advantages. 

Mr. Brodrick’s letter which the Bishop of Rochester 
produced at the Diocesan Conference, came at a very seasonable 
time. The reasonable part of the community, it is safe to say, 
hardly doubted that the authorities were doing all that was in 
their power for the relief of the inevitable suffering connected 
with the concentration camps; but, unfortunately, the com- 
munity is not composed wholly of those who are reasonable, 
nor perhaps, altogether, of those who wish to believe that which 
is reasonable. And even those who have taken the natural view 
of what the Government’s action was likely to be will be glad to 
have that view confirmed and to know that the condition of the 
camps is not worse than it was bound to be, and that all 
endeavours are being made, and will be made, to render it 
better. Mr. Brodrick touched the cause of the suffering 
endured, not only in these camps, but throughout South Africa, 
in his reference to “‘a small number of desperate men who are 
sparing no means to render it uninhabitable.” 








Grievous as is our sorrow concerning the fatal accident on 
board the Royal Sovereign, heartfelt as is our sympathy with 
the victims and with those who were and are near and dear to 
them (alas! that both tenses must be used!), it is a matter of 
practical duty to consider the possible causes of the accident. 
The first theory, that the gun was accidentally discharged in the 
ordinary way before the breech was closed, is clearly untenable. 
It amounts to a suggestion that you could discharge a fowling- 
piece by pulling the trigger before closing the breech; and in 
fact, in such a case, if you pull the trigger, the striker would nct 
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hit the cap. The second theory, that the cartridge was ignited 
by a smouldering portion of a previous cartridge, is based. on 
sheer ignorance. It disregards the fact that the explosive 
portion of the projectile is packed in a case of metal as thick as 
that of an ordinary kitchen coal-scuttle, which, in the first 
place, would not smoulder, and, in the second place, would be 
quite proof against any ordinary smouldering fragment of 
anything. The enquiry will no doubt show that the cause of 
the accident was an apparent misfire, due to incomplete 
detonation, and that the experts began their investigation into 
the cause of the apparent misfire too soon. It may be interesting 
to note that the scene of the accident lies close to Byron’s 
Missolonghi. 

It seems a very important piece of news, if we are able to 
accept it with all its logical implications, that we receive through 
Laffan’s agency, to the effect that two squadrons have been 
formed from the surrendered prisoners, under the title of the 
National Scouts, at Pretoria. To be more accurately in accord 
with the terms of the report, the formation of one squadron is 
complete, and one troop is even now in the field under 


‘command of General Celliers, and the second is in course of 


formation, the commander designated for it being General 
Andries Cronje. The authorities have had such ample experience 
of the Boer capacity for breach of faith and oath that they must 
have required most ample evidence of the goodwill of these 
surrendered burghers before they enrolled them in an armed 
force, according to the description. Possibly they have left 
property, as hostages, in our hands. In any case the report is of 
a singularly interesting and suggestive experiment. Whether in 
this way or in others, there is no doubt that even in the course of 
the long-protracted war we are beginning the practical solution 
of the questions that will appear most cogently requiring their 
answer when we arrive at a recognised state of peace. 


Without in any way heaping contumely on one offender, who 
possibly is no worse than others of whom he is the scapegoat, we 
cannot help feeling glad that the decision of the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved tells against the Criminal Investigator of certain 
newspapers. Any journal is perfectly within its right if it exposes 
abuse or dishonesty in the mass. Here publicity is a purifying 
influence ; but to correct the misdemeanours of individuals courts 
of law were invented, and the policeman and the detective are the 
proper persons to ferret out the criminals. Trial by newspaper 
never can be so fair as trial by a court of law, and in fact is a 
substitution of the raw amateur for the professional. We do not 
for one instant believe that anyone involved in the case that has 
just been settled, deliberately and of set purpose tried to take the 
work out of the judge’s hands, or even wished to set up a pre- 
judice against the prisoners; but even when they are acquitted of 
any evil intent, the fact remains that this was the net result of what 
they did, and the judgment against them is a warning to others, 
who will have no reason to expect an equal leniency. 

Few things are more wonderful than judicial ignorance, 
real or assumed. For example, on Monday Mr. Justice 
Grantham affected surprise when a waiter at a well-known 
restaurant testified that, far from receiving wages, he was in 
the habit of paying to his so-called employers 25s. a week for 
the privilege of waiting and receiving gratuities. Sir William 
Grantham was once at the bar, and we will venture to say that 
first at Westminster and then near the Temple he has taken 
his luncheon scores and hundreds of times at establishments 
where the head-waiter took no salary, paid the whole of the 
under-waiters, and made a handsome income in addition. It 
is an iniquitous system, especially when table-money is charged 
as well. But everybody knows that it is practically too deep- 
rooted to be abolished. 

Brief reports only are accessible at present of the severe 
castigation administered by Sir Walter Phillimore to a Carmar- 
then jury, but those which are attainable serve only to show 
that the jury deliberately, and in the opinion of the judge, 
perversely, acquitted two farmers who were accused of perjury. 
This, having regard to the fact that Welsh witnesses are not 
famed for an exaggerated regard for the truth, is a very serious 
matter. For it is clear that where perjury is regarded as venial, 
the administration of justice becomes a grim farce. Our only 
regret is that the learned judge, if he was clearly convinced of 
the perversity of the verdict, did not use those powers of 
punishing jurors which, according to all ancient authorities, are 
clearly within his prerogative. 

Last Saturday’the customary tenants’ dinner was given at 
Sandringham, and the King and Queen followed a_practice 
which they began as Prince and Princess of Wales. This was 
to wait personally upon their poorer guests. It is a fine 
example, and very much in keeping with the King’s system of 
management. As Prince of Wales he established a club for the 
labouring men, and on the occasion of his visits discouraged 
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everything in the way of personal attention, so that he was able 
to go in and come out and always see the men exactly as they 
ordinarily conducted themselves. Visitors to the estate are now 
able to feel and perceive the admirable effects that flow from 
the persistent adoption of this wholesome line of conduct through 
many decades. The farming population on the estate is 
markedly homely, simple, and straightforward. On the other 
hand, the King’s servants have been taught to pay the most 
scrupulous attention to the rights of the tenants, even when these 
tenants out of their abounding loyalty would willingly refrain 
from insisting on them. The statement ‘would probably be 
borne out by any disinterested visitor to Sandringham that there 
is a complete absence of servility, and none at all of respect and 
the love it springs from. 





“ The Queen is an enthusiastic patron of art. She has just 
purchased, for the fourth time, a silver-point by Mr. Charles 
Sainton.” So the Outlook, usually very precise in point of 
phraseology, has it; and we are not going to say that the 
phraseology is incorrect. But decidedly the case is one of 
“things which might better have been said otherwise,” for to 
the rough-and-ready reader the sentence conveys either the 
impression that Mr. Sainton sold his silver-point to the Queen 
four times over, or the idea that Her Majesty first bought it, and 
then parted with it, and then repeated the process three times 
over. Really, of course, the sentence means that the Queen has 
bought silver-points from Mr. Sainton on four occasions. But 
why not say so?) Why not, after ail, consider the rapid reading 
of the man in the street ? 

AUTUMN, 
We watched slim Auiumn on the down 
Lithely dance with gestures fair ; 
Her dress of red and russet brown 
Was blown in streamers with her hair. 
From morn to night she flew about, 
And shook the trees and stained the leaves 
All gold and grey ; then with a shout 
Sne scattered them among the eaves. 
The peacocks chased her through the trees, 
And loudly called her in the air, 
Like dreamers who would fondly seize 
A lost one seen in vision fair. M.C. D. 


It is not commonly to the Freshmen’s Sports of either 
University that we look for the making or breaking of records; 
yet two records, so far as the Oxford University Athletic Ground 
is concerned, were made in the late Freshmen’s Sports there. 
Mr. Coe of Hertford must be a stalwart addition to his Alma 
Mater, making records, with the limitation indicated above, both 
in the hammer-throwing, with 121ft. 2in., and in putting the 
stone, with 44ft. 34in. Mr. Guy Roberts of Queen’s did a good 
performance in the mile, making his own running throughout, 
and finishing in the excellent time of 4min. 32°2sec., and he also 
won the half-mile in good fashion. In Mr. Leach, the Old 
Wykehamist, who won three events, but has unfortunately 
sprained his ankle since, the Freshmen have another useful man, 
and, on the whole, the sports were quite above the average. 





The Glasgow Exhibition closed on Saturday in a manner 
that does not always fall to the lot of shows. Its guarantors 
might sleep happy in their beds, for, instead of the usual tale of 
loss and discouragement, they had a balance of nearly three- 
quarters of a miléion to dream about, and the reflection that 
success had smiled on all their efforts. They did not enter upon 
the scheme with the desire to make money, but of encouraging 
the arts, and more particularly of doing good to the ancient city 
of St. Mungo. And they succeeded, not by catch-penny tricks 
and alluring side-shows, but by the sound business method of 
providing a really first-rate exhibition at a reasonable price, and 
pinning their faith to the old axiom that it is best to give full 
value for money. Nobody who went North and studied the 
arrangements failed to say a good word for them, and indeed the 
Exhibition is a feather in St. Mungo’s cap of which Glaswegians 
one and all have reason to be proud. The moral for us 
benighted Southrons whose shows are always going wrong: is 
plainly, next time we get up an exhibition to study the Northern 
model. 


Our old friend the Law, albeit occasionally found wanting, 
is not half such a hass as lawyers would like to make of it. . For 
example, last week saw the usual batch of. applications that 
solicitors should be struck off the rolls for misconduct or 


dishonesty, In passing, be it. observed that of late years the 


crop of cases of this kind has been so large as to upset public 
confidence very seriously. To return to our topic, there was one 
solicitor who had been convicted at the assizes of appropriating 
the moneys of his client. To a layman it would seem impossible 
to resist the application that such a man should be struck off the 
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rolls, unless indeed there had been a discovery of fresh evidence 
tending to exculpate him. Not such was the view of a lawyer. 
It was argued quite seriously that the sum stolen had been 
stated in the indictment in figures, and not in words, that the 
indictment ought to have been quashed, and that the solicitor, 
although he had stolen the money, ought therefore to be allowed 
to remain on the rolls and to resume his profession when, like 
the pig in the old games, he was enlarged! But the stern 
common-sense of the Lord Chief Justice was too much for that. 
He declined to permit the law to be a hass. 


We have been suffering more than the usual ill-fortune in 
our covert shoots. No sooner did the long-enduring leaf begin 
to fall from the tree than all Nature was covered with a pall of 
fog that made the rocketing pheasant seem a most weird 
phantom in the mist. Hitherto we have been disposed to 
regard a fog of any protracted duration or considerable severity 
as the especial property of the metropolis. But this November 
it has been less exclusive, and has interfered with all kinds of 
sport all the country over. So far inland as Warwickshire, as 
far from the sea as we can go in this little island, the hounds 
were not able to meet, so near the sea as Great Yarmouth the 
golf match arranged between the local club and Cambridge 
University could not be decided, and all by reason of the all- 
pervading fog. This is a condition of affairs in the country of 
which Londoners, sitting in the gasiight at midday, read with 
some sense of consolation for their lot. Added to this difficulty 
in the covert shoots, where fog not only makes the rocketer a 
dim phantom, but gives cover, where no cover should be, to 
many a pheasant who thus escapes the shot, there is the further 
risk of the guns shooting each other or the beaters; and the 
end of it, in a great acorn year like the present, which encourages 
birds to wander, will be that a larger proportion of pheasants 
than is either usual or desirable will have escaped the gunning 
at the first shoot. But it will leave all the more for the second 
time over. 


‘‘For downright good-nature and honest endeavour to do 
his best, give me the lad with a spice of mischief in him. Your 
namby-pamby is less trouble undoubtedly, and a most desirable 
commodity for the crammer ; but now, that teaching has become 
a ‘science,’ and not a mere ‘scramble for resuits,’ little is gained 
by fostering such dispositions.” These are the words of a 
schoolmaster correspondent of the Spectator, and they will rouse 
an echo of agreement in many a robust breast. It seems to us 
that the ‘“*namby-pamby,” or ‘‘milksop,” meets with far too 
much encouragement in these days, and that the “ hard English- 
men,” the lads whom Kingsley loved, the men who make empire 
afterwards, are discouraged. The present writer remembers that 
he was once present at a Mansion House meeting, of a very 
improving kind, concerning the reformation of young soldiers, 
where—after much palaver, coming near akin to cant—a veteran 
general expressed his preference for men with a “spice of the 
devil in them.” Tableau! But the general was not so far wrong 
after all. 


Those who remember the “ Bab Ballads” and “ worthy 
Captain Reece ”’—that is to say, all men and women who love 
true humour—will be amused at a suggestion which has been 
made quite seriously of late in the way of military reform. 
Army boots are Army boots. Cast-iron is not a circumstance 
to them. And there is no doubt that the men’s feet are a 
constant source of trouble in every campaign. ‘Therefore, a 
worthy colonel suggests that every battalion should be accom- 
panied not only by a dentist (who might be very useful), but 
also by a chiropodist. We have no objection to urge to the 
dentist, but surely, surely, since prevention is better than cure, 
it would be a good thing to improve the boots first, and so to 
obviate the necessity for a kind of medical attendant who is very 
rarely called into service by men who can afford to wear well- 
made boots. But perhaps the colonel is ironical. 


There are at the present moment over seven hundred Scotch 
lasses at work at the herring trade at Lowestoft. They began 
their work as long ago as May, in Stornoway, where they many of: 
them, hail from, and they have followed the herrings all down 
the coast, till October has found them here. The girls are 
picturesque in their many-coloured blouses and _ tartan 
’kerchiefs over their heads, their tarpaulin petticoats, high 
boots, and bare arms. Many of them are pretty, most of them 
have pleasant faces, and nearly all are soft-voiced and civil- 
spoken. Some of them speak good English, others ‘“ have only 
the Gaelic.”” Their life is a hard one—wet or fine they gut, 
pickle, and pack all day from eight till five, with an hour off for 
dinner—but they look happy and content, and when the dinner- 
horn sounds they go off gaily arm in arm, laughing and 
talking to each other in their own incomprehensible language. 
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PARTRIDGE DRIVING at THE GRANGE. 


HEN, in 1887, seven ees Se Eee ka 8 cee ee cae eee = SS 
guns killed 4,076 par- 7 Bee ee en 
tridges in four days on 
Lord Ashburton’s estate 
near Alresford, in 
Hampshire, the shooting world was 
greatly astonished. The bag was a 
record, passing even those of Holkham, 
where a total of 3,392 partridges, shot 
in four days in 1885, then held the 
record. There were those who 
thought that in what was considered 
a second-class shooting county such a 
result must be due to special arrange- 
ments, such as turning down birds 
hatched elsewhere, or driving in great 
areas of country. Various and wild 
indeed were the surmises as to how 
it was done. Then the great discovery 
was made that it was due to the 
use of good sense, of a very high 
order, and to various admirably guided 
practical details, under the heads of 
time, trouble, tact, and management. 
This was exceedingly satisfactory to 
those, who, if unable to command all W. A. Rouch. THE FARL OF POWIS KILLS THREE BIRDS. Copyright—""C.L." 
the elements of success in like degree, 
were glad to think that there was something which might there was no vast area of neighbouring ground on which for 
still be learnt, and that the example of what had been done a century it had been the tradition to see a great head of 
partridges, and that it was entirely 
due to the initiative and care of the 
owner of the estate that it was 
created. 

The satisfactory state of things 
in 1887 was not a climax to be 
followed by a decline. There were 
bad seasons later, as there always are 
on the best of partridge grounds; but 
just as The Mackintosh, who improved 
Moy Hall moors by driving till they 
were the best in Scotland, beat his 
own record this season, so _ the 
achievement of 1887 was in some 
respects exceeded ten years later, in 
1897. Six guns were shooting in 
place of seven, and only three days 
were devoted to sport, the shoot- 
ing on one day being foregone 
owing to unavoidable circumstances. 
In those three days the six guns 
killed 3,536 birds. The best day’s 
bag amounted to 1,461 birds, which 
so far constitutes a record yet un- 








W. A. Rouch, SWINGING ROUND. Copyright—"'c.L." beaten. Another day gave 1,374 

birds. In bad years the estate still 
by Lord Ashburton was one which might lead to improving compares very favourably with any other. In 1891, a bad 
shooting on most estates in England where suitable soil, water, breeding year, 1,432 partridges were killed in four days by 


and nesting ground could be found. 
Let us go a little more into detail as 
to the results. 

The prizes of success always 
stimulate effort elsewhere. In the 
two best days at Holkham in 1885, 
856 and 885 birds were accounted for 
by eight guns. At The Grange on the 
two best days, 1,334 and 1,093 part- 
ridges were killed by seven guns. In 
a description of the week sent by 
Lord Walsingham to Mr. A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, his Lordship wrote: ‘No 
red-legs, all grey bird. .. . 
Fifteen to eighteen short drives each 
day. I got 340 the first day, my best 
drives 42, 62, 74. Another good gun 
would have made a difference of 600 
in the week.”’ In the same year four 
different beats were shot later; these 
gave 2,604 birds to six guns. The 
total of these two shoots amounted 
to 6,713 birds, or an average of 420 
brace per day for eight days. That 
of the first week was over 500 brace 
for four days. It is worth noting that 
this was in a county in which no one tsar tenon 
had seen, or thought it possible to 
see, such a stock of birds, where ™. A. Rouch. STRAIGHT DOWN THE LINE OF GUNS. Copyright" C.L," 
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W. A. Kouch. A BIG LOT BREAKS 
six guns. In 1892, a moderate year, the following were the two 
best weeks : 

Date / eat, Partridges, Guns. 
OctoLer 4 no Dunneridge ioe 600 iss 6 
‘ 5 a Swarraton fie 670 Fa 09 
o. 18) bg Stoke ... se 509 ae 3 
‘is 7 Totfoid at any 583 a = 
The second shoot was held a month later : 
Date. Beat. Partridges. Gus, 
November 1 Chilton ee 670 = 6 
* 2 eee Abbotstone wee 507 eee ” 
a 3 New House... 583 - = 
= 4 _ Itchen Down ,.,, 564 = i 


It is remarkable that the three days in the record-breaking 
shoot of 1897 were in November, not early in the season. The 
dates and beats were as follows: 


Date. Beat Partridges. 
November 2 _— lichen Down “oe 1,374 

x 4 as Chilton Valley sae 1,461 

™ 5 Dvunneridge Le 701 


On the first day there was a strong wind; on the 4th it 
was very fine; on the 5th a very late start was made anda 
very strong wind 
blew. The 
lateness of the 
season in which 
this bag was 
made is much 
more remarkable 
in Hampshire 
than in Norfolk, 
where swedes cor 
stand very late. 
By November 
root crops are 
mostly fed off in 
Hampshire, and 
there is a great 
difficulty in 
getting birds to 
come over in that 
intermittent way 
which leads— to 
continuous shoot- 
ing, « and ~ for ~ 
which bis root 
fields near the 
end of the drive 
make a first-class 
“regulator,” as 
birds rise out of W. A. Rouch. LORD 





ASHBUKTON. 
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OVER THk FENCE. 


them more gradually, and do not tend to mass and come over 
in great unmanageable rushes. Lord Leicester’s maxim, 
““Twenty broken birds are better than a hundred unbroken,” 
holds good in Hampshire as elsewhere. 

In Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley Lord Ashburton’s methods 
and the sport enjoyed have found a really worthy chronicler. 
In the volume on “‘ The Partridge,” in the ‘“* Fur and Feather 
Series” (Longmans), he has described not only the means taken 
to obtain such a stock, but the story, minute by minute, of a 
representative drive. Those of our readers who are not familiar 
with it will enjoy its quotation, and those who are will be able 
to refresh their memories with the actual scenes depicted by the 
camera : 

“You stand on Itchen Down, and while you sniff the 
bracing air you strain your eye to mark, amid the blue distance, 
beyond the rolling slopes of sheltering woods and o>en field, 
the spire of Salisbury or the clustering towers of William of 
Wykeham; to trace the sparks of light. which show where the 
silvery Test gives back the November rays, or to wonder 
whether, far in the south-west, your eyes can reach to where 
the great ocean liners are thundering up and down the Solent 

. . . afeeling 

of contentment 

steals over you 

as you survey 

the great fence 

of thorn in front 

of you, so big 

; and thick that a 
dozen or so of 

~ stunted oaks or 
hollies are almost 
lost in it, while 
not a speck of 
sky shows 
through till ten 
feet from the 
ground.” This, 
we may remark, 
is the character 
of the fences on 
Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s property— 
very different 
from those at 
Holkham, where, 
though there are 
some high thorn 
hedges with oak 
Copyright—"' CG..." trees in them, 
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most are rather thin and straggling, and not very good cover for the 
guns, a fact which makes the steady success of the great days 


which Lord  Lei- 
cester organises and 
directs ali the more 
admirable. But to 
continue our quota- 
tion from Mr. Stuart- 


Wortiey’s graphic 
and sympathetic 
pen: “A _ white 


butterfly, the last 
of the year, comes 
dancing down the 
stubble, settles un- 
easily on the top of 
the fence, and dis- 
appears. Aimlessly 
you push the safety 
bolt of your gun up 
and down, as the 
barrels lie at ease 
in the palm of your 
hand, and _ lazily 
you wonder whethe1 
that bit of bright 
red down the fence 
is an autumn leaf 
or a bit of cloth or 
what ; and then 
whether the birds will come to 
big holly, or over the tall spray 
up, still bearing one bright golden leaf, 
just where the butterfly settled. . . . 
A fresher gust of breeze sweeps down, and 
—‘ Hold up those birds on the left, there, 
hold ’em up!’ The clear voice of 
Marlowe, prince of partridge drivers, 
ringing out from the down wind side, 
the crack of his whip, and the rattle 
of his horse’s feet tell you that he is 
already round and into the turnips, 
and with a sharp whirring rattle, like 
the flutter of a moth’s wings in a 
cardboard box, three birds are over 
the fence on your left, and almost on 
to you before you see them. Up and 
round you swing, killing one stone 
dead, but the second was too far, and 
they are gone. Involuntarily you look 
back at your neighbour, a man there is 
no deceiving, for you know you were 
caught napping, and ought to have 
killed one of those in front of you, 
and the glance out of the corner of his 
eye, though he never moves his head, 
tells you he saw it all. ‘Over, gentle- 
men, over to the right!’ is now the 
cry, and with a whirr that is almost 
a roar, a big lot breaks over the 
fence to your right and left. Now 
thoroughly awake, you kill three neatly, 
quickly followed by a right and leit, 
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you miss 


same way, though 


THE DRIVE. 


desultory 


TO 








THE 


three 


lots 


come 
watch them drop as 
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four in the same 


you 
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screaming over, 
they pass the tine, for the performers 
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one in front and one behind you, 
immediately followed by misses with 
both barrels at one hanging along 
the fence, and inclined to go back ovet 
the beaters. You strike him under 
neath with the second; he winces, 
rises a little, and just as he seems 
to turn is crumpled up dead by the 
professor on your left, a beautiful long 
cross shot, and you are fain to touch 
your hat and acknowledge a clean 
wipe. But now they come thick, and 
being just angry enough you settle 
down into form; for though your left 
arm feels like iron, and your grip on 
the fore-end like a vice, yet your 
actions are getting the looseness and 
your style the freedom that good form, 
confidence, and lots of shooting inspire, 
and you begin to play the hose upon 
them properly. Here and there a 
miss, sometimes two running, generally 
poking shots at birds which have 
passed close by you while you were 
changing guns, and which somehow 
baffle you against the rising stubble 
behind. Why, you don’t know, but 
place, and in the 

right. . A» great 
big lot, three or four 
coveys packed to- 
gether, pours out at 
the upper end over 
the left hand, and 
swinging round in 
the wind » comes 
straight down the 
line of guns. 
Here they come 
streaming high and 
fast, getting a 
broadside from each 
of the men on the 
left. ‘ One—two’ 
with your first gun, 
‘three—four’ with 
your second—the 
last a beauty; and 
as they come. clat- 
tering down like 
cricket balls about 
the head of your 
right-hand _ neigh- 
bour, you feel that 


are otherwise all 


you have done 
Ccpyright—"C,L." your duty. ; 
A few. more 


and pretty it is to 
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on either side of you are the picked shots of England. 
‘Anything to pick up this side, gentlemen?’ sings out 
Marlowe; and in another minute he and his horse come crashing 
through the gap, the while smocks and flags are peeping 





W. A. Rouch. THE HOUSE. PARTY. 


through unforeseen holes in the fence, all the dogs are loose, 
and ranging far and wide, the guns and loaders fscattered, 
picking up in all directions, and the drive of the season is over.” 

We think that for many years to come this will remain the 
best description of partridge driving, so full of truth and swing are 
the words. In this connection, perhaps the readers of CounTRY 
Lire will accord to the pictures taken by Mr. Rouch of this 
same splendid Hampshire shooting, that they are worthy of 
the subject, and its previous treatment by the able pen above 
quoted. 

The guns on the day here shown are Lord Ashburton, the 
Marquess of Winchester, Earl of Powis, Sir Richard Graham, 
Mr. J. G. Menzies, and the Hon. W. F. North. The season 
has been as bad in Hampshire as elsewhere, and the best day 
was 275 brace. The driving was nearly all over high fences 
and belts. The house party are the Hon. Violet Vivian, 
Lady Ashburton, the Countess of Powis, the Marchioness oi 
Winchester, the Hon. Mrs. North, Lady Cynthia Graham, 
and Mrs. Menzies, the Earl of Crawford (on the right), 
the Hon. A. Baring, the Hon. F. Baring, and the Hon, 
A. F. Baring. 

The father of the present Lord Ashburton was the first to 
create the head of partridges on the estate, but his son 
has maintained and, perhaps, even increased it. No birds are 
reared by hand, nor have any ever been bought and turned 
down, except a few brace of Hungarian birds, as an experi- 
ment in crossing, in 1892. What has been done at The 
Grange is a model to other owners 
of possibly good partridge manors, 
most of which do not carry any- ‘i 
thing like the stock they might. 
It sets, as Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
justly says, a standard to go by, 
when in other counties, on just the 
same kind of ground and soil, nothing 
like the same number of birds are 
fuand. Country Lire has to acknow- 
ledge its indebtedness to Lord 
Ashburton for permission to take the 
photographs -here shown at his driving 
at the end of October, a tribute in 
which its readers will doubtless join 


unasked. C. J. C. 


Sane | 
CLASSIC SCENE 
AT MELBOURNE. | 








E have called the scene 
which we illustrate in the M™. A. Rouch 
marvellous grounds of Earl 


Cowper at Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire, “classic,” because 
it recalls the grand and stately style associated with that 
school of gardening which reached its height under the 
masterful hand of Le Notre. Sir John Coke, Secretary 
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of State to Charles I., who acquired Melbourne in 1628, 
and retired to his country seat for relief from the toils ot 
bis office, did much to beautify in his time the grounds at 
Melbourne. His son, another Sir John, continued the work, 
and thus a_ garden’ was 
created which consisted o. 
a terrace with. two levels 
below it in the quaint taste 
of the time. Another Coke, 
afterwards Vice-Chamberlain 
to George I., gave the 
grounds the particular 
character they possess, and 
he called in the famous 
Henry Wise, who had been 
concerned with Loudon in 
laying out the great gardens 
of Hampton Court. This 
change in the character of 
the gardens was _ brought 
about early in the eighteenth 
century, when the fashion 
for pleasure grounds on a 
large scale, with long avenues 
and stately walks, had 
attracted the minds of the 
wealthy. 

Great alleys with _ pali- 
sades of limes were formed, 
as well as an amphitheatre 

Copyright—""C.L."" of limes with vistas radiating 

in all ‘directions from a superb 

urn of lead in the centre. The trees are now in their prime, 

and the avenues present many a delightful vista. The leaden 

statues and adornments are very notable, and in our picture 
the figure of Perseus will be observed. 


‘* The herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,” 


or, to speak more prosaically, on a lofty pedestal, is another fine 
figure in these grounds, and a splendid arched yew walk is 
comparable even to Queen Mary’s Bower at Hampton 
Court. 


AN AMERICAN .. . 
FLYING SQUIRREL. 


CORRESPONDENT recently sent to Country Lire 

a portrait of a small squirrel from North Africa, 

found by Mr. Mead Waldo during a journey to 

the “hinterland” of Tunis. The beautiful little 

creature here shown comes not from the hot fringe of 

the North African desert, but from the cool forests of Northern 
America. 

A very similar species, but rather larger, is found 





Copyright—'"'C.1.."" 


in Northern Siberia, and also in Europe, in Finland, and 
Lapland. The European and Siberian kind is 7in. long, 
ashy grey above and white underneath. The pretty creature 
here shown is only 5in. long, with a tail almost of the 
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of trees, and on fungi and 
wild fruits. It is so light that 
when sitting in a person’s hand 
it feels only like some large fluffy 
moth. The specimen now in the 
Zoological Gardens is suffering 
from a cataract on one eye. 
This does not seem to affect its 
spirits or its confidence in leap- 
ing, for it will spring from a box, 
or from a visitor’s shoulder, into 
its cage as unerringly as if it 
travelled along a wire. The Zoo 
squirrels are well worth a visit. 
In time, when the Society is 
richer, it may be possible to 
place them in more attractive 
quarters, where they can climb 
and play under full observation. 
Many of the flying squirrels are 
entirely nocturnal, but these 


same measurement. It is found 
in Canada and in the United 
States. The fur is as soft and 
beautiful as that of the chin- 
chilla, dividing in any direction 
like long plush, and apparently 
devoid of any coarse hairs. The 
colour is a cinnamon - brown, 
and the tail is flattened, so 
that when the squirrel tak s 
one of its flying bounds it 
lies flat like a hand. In its 
long and apparently effortless 
leaps the skin on either side 
of the body is extended between 
the outstretched arms and legs, 
somewhat as the skin is extended 
between the wings of abat. The 
name of this small flying squirrel 
is Tue Assapan, probably the 
original Indian term, kept by the 





white colonists of early days. It J. S. Bond. THE ASSAPAN. Ccpyright northern species are not. They 
hibernates in cold weather, and feed very readily on any fruit 
is not credited with storing food. When the weather is not too brought them as a present. Bananas are, perhaps, their favourite 
severe it feeds, like other squirrels, on seeds, nuts, shoots and buds dainty, but apples are almost as welcome. 





Oxfordshire. 


No doubt this can be very simply explained. When 
the Great Western line was being built, the landlords 
of the neighbourhood, sharing a prejudice common to 


Burford, 


T Burford it is considered to be approach- 
ing the blasphemous to classify the fine 
old town as a village. Robert Fitz-Hamon 









gave it a charter in the twelfth century, which 9, all the rest of England, successfully resisted the attempt 

was confirmed by William of Gloucester; a FS to carry it through Burford, and there is not a station 
Synod was held in it as early as 685; one midsummer day yes within five miles. This is not good from a business 
a century later, Cuthred, under his Wessex standard AS point of view, but it adds immensely to the old-world 
blazoned with a gold dragon, fought Ethelbald, the Mercian, charm of Burford. Its sleepy streets are not stirred by 
and at the going down of the sun was hailed a victor; then, the scream of locomotives, and its smokeless air is unpolluted 
in medieval England, Burford, already rich in_ historical by the smell of factories. Clean, restful, quiet, unbustling, it 
associations, ‘‘ Ys a very great market town and replenished with seems an ideal place for retirement. 
much people,” and so the tradition of being a great place lingers Probably the most stirring period in the history of Burford 
there, and to call it a village may seem a wanton proclamation was that of the Civil War, when it stood in the centre of the zone 
that its glory has departed. Needless to say, we use the word of conflict and witnessed several fights. Then the most notable 
village in no figure belonging 


such disparaging 
sense, but only 
to indicate its 
atmosphere. 
“Town” suggests 
work and _ busi- 
ness, ‘ village” 
suggests peace 
and quiet. Bur- 
fordin old Saxon 
spelling is 
Beorgford, - that 
is, the hill ford, 
and the town is 
really built on a 
steep ascent, 
past the foot of 
which wimples 
the ever-pleasing 
Windrush, and 
no sooner do you 
cross the bridge 
to enter it, than 
you seem to have 
passed back 
through several to hero-worship. 
centuries and to . : He wasa highly- 
be living in an Dookie ear ‘Nest ; aro RE ie > ~=successful man, 
England no ; ee ve being, besides 
longer modern. H. W. Tauni. THE TOLSEY. Copyright Speaker, Master 


to it was Speaker 
Lenthall, who, on 
that famous occa- 
sionwhen Charles 
appeared in the 
House sand 
demanded to 
have the five 
members— 
Hampden, Pym, 
Hollis, Strode, 
and Hazelrig— 
arrested, ‘ fell 
on his knees 
and replied that 
he had _ neither 
eyes nor tongue 
to see or say any- 
thing, save what 
the House com- 
manded him.” It 
was a fine thing 
to do, and yet one 
-is sceptical about 
Lenthall’s claim 
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of the Rolls, a Commissioner of 
the Great Seal, Chamberlain 
ct the City of Chester, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Despite his repub- 
lican zeal, he subscribed £ 3,000 
towards the expense of the 
Restoration, and after being 
exiled he returned to Burford 
to end his days in peace. He 
ordered that no monument 
should be erected to his 
memory, but his name 1s in- 
dissolubly connected with the 
Priory, of which we give an 
illustration. From old records 
it is known that a religious 
house of the Augustinian 
Friars stood there till the year 
of the Great Pillage. It was 
afterwards granted to Harman, 
the King’s barber, by Henry 
VIII., and it is said that 
Harman built a house there. 
Subsequently the estate was 
divided between Ann Lee, 
Duchess of Somerset, and 
Mr. Lee, passing from them 
to Sir John Fortescue, who 
sold it to Sir Laurance Tan- 
field, by whom was built a 
spacious residence in the Elizabethan style. Mr. William J]. 
Monk, the historian of Burford, from whom these particulars are 
gleaned, says that in 1808 “the building was pulled down in 
order to make room for an edifice more in harmony with the 
requirements of a family in the nineteenth century than the old 
structure, and though an endeavour was made as far as possible 
to imitate the old building, there can be no doubt, on a comparison 
of the two, that the grandeur and beauty of the Elizabethan 
mansion is but faintly portrayed in its successor.” It has now 
crumbled into ruins, and its mouldering condition is not out of 
harmony with the air of decay that hangs all over Burford. 
Our picture shows the stone gangway leading from the house 
to the chapel which was built by Speaker Lenthall, and 
consecrated by Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford, in 
1662. ‘A most elegant piece,” he calls it in a_ letter, 
still extant. 

The church at Burford is a perfect museum of historical 
antiquities, and one might linger long poring over the past 
in its **dim religious light.” The tower is Norman, and dates 
from 1150, but it was originally much lower, having been added 
to in Tudor days, while the spire was built still later. So many 
alterations appear to have affected its stability, and 300 years 
ago means were taken to prevent it from falling. The diversion 
of the Windrush for commercial purposes brought the stream 
within 2oyds. of the church, and that too is supposed to 
have weakened the foundations. It is not possible to do more 
here than glance at one or two of the objects of interest. The 
Sylvester aisle, as its name implies, is chiefly associated with 
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memorials of that family, which has cut a great figure in the 
history of Burford—the earliest tomb bears the date 1568, and 
the latest 1889. Up to 1757 the Sylvester aisle is referred to in 
the churchwarden’s books as the Lady Chapel. It is stated ina 
survey taken in the time of Edward VI., that here the brethren 
of the Guild of Our Lady ‘‘dyd build a chapel of our Lady 
annexed to the parish church.” In the nave is an occidental 
window, in the upper part of which is some very~beautiful 
fifteenth century glass, collected from various parts of the church 
and placed there in 1828. A very curious monument in Tanfield 
aisle demands attention, were it only to show that people could be 
as inartistic in the past as they are now. The occasion for it is 
set forth in the following extract from the church register: 
‘© 1628—Sir Laurance Tanfield, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of 
His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, was buried the 1st of May, 
at 12 of the clock in the night; he departed this life about 2 of 
the clock in the morning of the last day of April, 1628. Eliza- 
beth, Dame Tanfield, wife unto Sir Laurance Tanfield, died 
22nd July, and was buried the same day.” They did not have 
much lying in state in those times, but the midnight funerals 
must have been impressive. Death, in the shape of a skeleton, 
black pillars, a sky with stars and cherubic faces—who wishes to 
know more of the monument? But the oldest, quaintest, and 
most interesting memorial in the church is that under the great 
Norman Tower, a flat stone on which are represented the figures 
of a praying man and woman, the words coming out of the former 
being ‘* Mary Moder Mayde Chr have mcy on me Jon Spycer,” 
and from the woman: “And on me Alys his wyff Lidy for thi 
joyes five.” Some verses below 

intimate that the pious dead 

. had bequeathed to the church 





‘* The wich rode soler in this chirch, 
Upon my cost y dede do wuche ; 
Wta laumpe birnyng bright, 

To worschip God bith day and 
nyght, 

And a gabul window dede to make 
In helth of soule & for Crist sake.” 
A Latin inscription informs us 
that the said John died on the 
eve of the most blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the year 1431. Bya 
‘rode soler” is meant a rood 
loft. With the church we 
show the almshouses, and their 
history is ‘really told in the 
inscription on them: ‘ These 
almshouses were foundel by 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, in 
the year 1457, and were rebuilt 

in the year 1828.” 

The Tolsey is, perhaps, 
the most interesting of the 
old houses, the probable date 
being the fifteenth century. In 
it used to be paid the tolls 
exacted by the Lord of the 
Manor, and that probably 
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the name. Later it came to be used as a lock-up, and here 
used to be the village stocks, which were removed some 
thirty-five years ago. Opposite the Tolsey are two ancient 
houses of very nearly the same date, one of which has a 
very fine ornamental cellar, such as only a very few old 
places possess. The other has a good mantel, with Tudor 
carvings on it. Our street views show many more houses of 
great age and interest, though we cannot stay now to specify 
all of them. 

Asa corporation, Burford was dissolved in 1861, but the 
insignia are still carefully treasured by Mr. T. H. Cheatle, the 
last of the burgesses. They consist of an aldermanic mace of 
very great interest, since it was made between the years 1476 
and 1497, the serjeant’s mace, made to the order of John Wisdome 
in 1742, and bearing the arms of William III. In old time, too, 
Burford had its common seal, which is still in existence, and Mr. 
Monk says: “ Another seal, usually said to be the Priory Seal, is 
an exquisite specimen of the skill of the medizval workman. The 
inscription on it is Ave Maria Gra Plena Dus Tecum. In the 
centre is a half-length figure of the Virgin, carried on her left 
arm the Holy Child reposes, and near these is a figure of a monk 
in a kneeling position. The probable date of this seal is the 
early part of the fourteenth century.” 

Such are a few of the outstanding features of Burford, but 
the mere enumeration of them gives little idea of the charm of the 
pleasant old town where they still ring the curfew and live as their 
great-grandfathers did, or, rather, they exist still more tranquilly. 
Transport is the key of modern trade, and a place five miles from 
a railway station is bound to be a Sleepy Hollow. In days of 
old its wealthy burgesses throve by manufacturing paper and 
woollen cloth, and saddle-making was also a favourite pursuit. 
On his visit to Burford William III. was presented with two 
saddles, which he liked so well that he kept them for his own 
personal use. Burford also hada reputation for malt, but this, like 
the other industries, has decayed. But now the town is little more 
than a happy hunting ground for the antiquary, and a place ot 
rest for those who are not much in sympathy with the fever and 
bustle of modern life, and who like whatever suggests the easy, 
slow ways of long ago. When they take their walks abroad it is 
through streets exactly the same as when the mail coaches rattled 
along them. Remains of the famous inns, too, are there for 
anyone's study. The best known was the George, which was 
an inn during the Middle Ages, and was not closed till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when it was bought and 
shut up by the owner of a rival establishment, the Bull. Its 
rooms now are shops, and of its stables cottages have been 
made. Another is the Old Bear Inn, whose name is probably 
suggestive of connection with the house of Warwick, with its 
bear and ragged staff—it is mentioned in the burgesses’ books of 
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the seventeenth century. And the mention of inns reminds us 
that in the drunken eighteenth century the burgesses of Burford 
were not behind the rest of the world, and accounts remain to 
show that they put a liberal interpretation on the word refresh- 
ment. Over and over again in the records do we find accounts 
of disbursements “paid at ye George with ye consent of ye 
company,” and the historian hints that certain frequent entries 
for repairing the Tolsey clock would not bear enquiring into. 
But this was often the way with these immoral but happy old 
corporations. 


A FOX-HUNT . . . 
ON THE FE&LLS. 


LL fell-landers hate the fox intensely, not without reason, 

and summer and winter alike they plan its destruction. 

And this is the story of a hunt. Day after day 

the shepherds at dawning saw the “gurt grey fox” 

stealing home to the long splintered scaur rampart 

bounding the dale; sometimes he came across the boggy peat 

tracts from the forest, at others he slinked through the game 

coverts on the opposite side of the valley. The shepherds feared 

him ; in his lust or hunger more than one late-born weakly lamb 

had been attacked and slain on the lonely mountains. The fell- 

landers began to take their ancient muzzle-loaders (relics of 

many grandfathers) with them to their work; at grey 

dawn and at dusk they lay in wait under cover of the big 

boulders. But: though cruel, old Czsar was cautious and 

crafty, and neither man nor dog contrived to get within reach 
of him. 

The whole dale, from High Folds to Bottom-o’-t’- Dale, was 
soon in a seethe against the miscreant, and as a final resort a 
hunt was arranged—not a short rush across brake and meadow 
in which horse rather than man is distinguished and the fox 
frequently escapes with honour, but a reckless chase afoot across 
boulder and brae, bog and bracken, heather, ghyll, crag, and 
scree, with a deliberate bloody purpose in view, hunting 
on relentlessly from dawn to dark and from dark to dawn. 
Given a .proof of Reynard’s presence, and terrier, hound, 
and man will drive in wild, hot career along the steepest 
precipice, across the roughest crag-bed. They will scramble 
about on almost imperceptible ledges at dizzy heights, or 
storm the deepest, rockiest earth. Such is the hunting of the 
fell-landers. 

It was still quite dark when we turned out; the sky above 
was of that intense night-blue through which the light of the 
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innumerable stars shows so sharply. From every farm, as we 
passed up, one or more mea issued, till at High Folds we were 
some thirty strong, with an attendance of over fifty dogs of 
sorts. A hard-faced, grizzle-bearded man took charge and gave 
the word to be getting along: ‘It’s cummen leet, lads, and we 
mun be up on t’ scree-beds on ader (either) side o’ t’ dael afore t’ 
sun rises.’ Accordingly the hunt divided and struck across the 
intakes. A rugged series of tors (or knotts, as we call them) 
stood out against the skyline, and it was on the comparative 
level beyond this that we hoped to meet Reynard and retaliate 
on his misdeeds. The pack moved very quietly now; the terse 
command to “ bide whyet”’ (quiet) was thoroughly obeyed by 
the collies, while the few hound-members were already in their 
silence before the work began. A grey-blue arch was rising in 
the sky over the eastern mountains, and as its limits reached 
them star after star 
paled from view 
before this progeni- 
tor of day. But this 


was no time. to 
ponder on the ex- 
tended view of 


barren, rocky waste 
so clearly revealed 
by the dawnlight,; 
already scouts were 
being posted to 
survey the ap 
proaches to the 
mountain - side on 
which we were 
perched, and_ to 
signal Reynard’s 
coming. On Grey 
Crag we could see 
our other hunt 
moving; in the cover 
of the bields men 
and dogs in groups, 
solitary figures 
among the moraines. 
The sun’s rays were 
just tingeing the 
eastern clouds with 
red when a_ scout 
far down the slope 
signalled an 
approach. Old 
Cesar was coming 
along at a ‘rare 
bat,” and, if he did 
not discover their 
presence and _ alter 
his course, the pack 
night have a chance 
at pulling him down 
in a straight burst. 
Accordingly we 
waited as quietly 
as possible, and saw 
the fox, at a long 
gallop, swing across 
the slope some four 
hundred yards away. 
A terrier perched on 


a stone near its 
master sang out. 


A yelling stream of 
collies, hounds, 
terriers, and ‘ bob- 
tails’’ whisked 
around and __ past 
me, disappearing in 
an unevenness as 
though swallowed 
up. It was a hunt 
by “view,” and Reynard, luckily for himself, realised this on 
the moment. Both collie and hound, when so minded, can get 
over rough ground rapidly, but they are not to be compared 
with a fox galloping for a longer lease of life. We poor humans 
were hopelessly outpaced. 

All night in the faint breeze from the western ocean there 
had drifted long lines of thin cloud, and just at this juncture the 
‘mountain-tops were smothered with a dark grey mask. We saw 
our scratch pack strain upward as the head of the dale was 
approached, and enter the wrack, going strongly in the direction 
of the cliffs. The old fox had an unfindable hold somewhere 
there. Thrice had he been chased, and each time had the 
clouds fallen over the hillsides and allowed him to escape. The 
shepherds were not to be put off this time, so we scrambled 
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up a steep, loose ghyll to the summit of the ridge. The cloud 
now slowly drifted away, and a wide dreary expanse of damp 
grass and crag was laid bare. We saw our pack scrambling 
among the rocks and scree in a vain search for some trace of 
their pursuit. 

The grizzled charyé d'affaires was among the first to 
the spot; we saw him rapidly stalking over the pave of 
irregular stones and boulders a long way ahead. By the time 
we reached the array of nondescripts he had disappeared. Far 
down the breakneck descent we viewed him standing, terrier in 
hand, on the sheer edge of the cliff. He was apparently puzzled, 
and called for two men, acknowledged keen and knowing on all 
fox matters, to come down to him. A group soon scrambled to 
his position, and eagerly discussed the situation. The terrier 
spoke to the trail down the loose stones, along the splintered 
combe of the cliff, 
andamong thenarrow 
broken ledges, but at 
the point where the 
bare rock fell away 
into the abyss the 
little animal could 
give us no indication 
of whither Reynard 
had gone. On the 
very brink he 
dashed about madly, 
seeking a place for 
descent. But on the 
sheer rock beneath 
there seemed neither 
crevice nor cornice 
where even a fox 
could find foothold. 
Reynard’s last 
move had __ baffled 
us completely, for 
the present. A new 
plan of attack was 
evolved. Dividing 
into two _ parties, 
one taking the 
summit, the other 
the base of the 
crag, a patrol was 
begun. I thought 
this hopeless, but 
the more experienced 
did not. “If the 
fox has found a 
hole or a recess in 
the cliff, he will 
remain hid from 
our view.” This 
was replied to by 
“a straight crag 
has no. holes save 
at the top and in 
the ghyll-sides.’’ 
Men scrambled into 
every conceivable 
part of the huge 
rock, up and down 
perilous inclines, in 
and out of chimney- 
steep gulligge, but 
nothing foxy . was 
observed. In due 
time the point was, 
reached where our 
hunt had concluded .. 
so abruptly. There 


was much cogita- 
Titchfield Koad, N.. tion here; then seeing 
LIONEL DUGDALE. a small projection, 


perhaps three inches 
wide, at the foot of the long abrupt shelf, I proposed that I be 
lowered so far. I could not down-slide safely ; in the descent so 
much momentum would be gained that the narrow ledge would 
be overshot, and there would only be the chance of a precarious 
hand-grip to prevent my being hurled a score fathoms down 
the crag. 

A rope was hastily improvised, and I was slowly let 
down to the desired point. I felt my toes touch the narrow 
ledge; then pressing my body closely against the rock wal. 
with both arms extended, and fingers feeling for the 
slightest protrusion or crevice affording hold, I shuffled along 
sidewise a good way. For the first minute I knew rather 
than saw that my friends were in sight, then the sound of 
their voices was interrupted by an overhanging piece of rock, 
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The ledge grew wider, and here 1 restea froni 
my uncomiortable position. There was just 
room to turn, if great care were taken, without 
losing balance and toppling over the cliff. I 
glanced around; bare stretches of crag were 
above, below, and on either side. The ledge 
which had brought me thus far disappeared 
from view at a sharp rock edge which formed 
a difficult corner. The object of my search— 
the fox—was not in view, nor did I see any 
indications of his presence. My forward pro- 
gress was slow; at every yard the ledge fell, 
and separated me further from my com- 
panions. Now and again I| heard them calling, 
and replied that I was all right. The narrow 
ledge disappeared completely at the jutting crag. 
Further advance seemed thus barred, but as | 
did not relish a return along the perilous ledge, 
I examined the rock closely for foot and hand 
hold. The projecting ridge was quite narrow, 
and there was a possibility that the ledge 
would continue beyond it. With luck and 
good handhold, there seemed a chance that | 
could squirm round the naze safely. A pro- 
trusion was within reach of my hand, and, 
trusting to this, | carefully put my foot round the 
corner, and, astride the jagged rock, tried to find 
something sound to stand upon beyond. For 1, fall. 
a few seconds nothing came to my _ boot; 
then striding further (at great risk of losing balance), I hit upon 
something which stood the test. Now, sliding my hands along, 
I gradually worked round the corner, and found myself, after 
a terribly anxious minute’s work, perched beside a big crack, 
which scored the cliff from near the summit to the base. The 
rock around was running with moisture, and so much splintered 
that each move was only made after careful testing of holds both 
above and below. My attention was now turned to the where- 
abouts of the fox, for with his light little body he could easily get 
through every position | had passed. My hopes were promptly 
realised, for, looking down in front, | saw him on a ledge, exposed 
fully to my view, though hidden from the searchers both at 
the cliffs summit and base. He had not noticed my approach, 
for he was intently watching my friends scrambling in the 
screes beneath. A loosened piece of rock sent thundering down 
the precipice drew their attention, and I at once signalled the 
whereabouts of the creature. This found, the fox’s destruction was 
easily carried out. One of the party with a gun climbed up the 
gully in which I was standing. At the shot the fox fell forward 
sorely wounded, and in its struggles toppled off the ledge. - We 
picked up the carcase three hundred feet below, crushed by the 
fall almost out of recognition as an animal’s body. 

WitiiaM T. PALMER. 
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THE GREAT DANE. 
t . 
MONGST the varieties of dogs which have sprung into 
d popularity in this country during the past few years, few 
occupy a more prominent position than the Great Dane, a 
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breed which was practically unknown in England a quarter 
of a century ago. Indeed, even in his native Germany the 
Great Dane, which, by the way, was really a production of 
Denmark originally, though our Teutonic friends have made 
him what he is, occupied a rather parlous position in the 
dog world about that time, for ideas differed as to what 
type he should be bred up to. ‘This was chiefly owing to 
the fact that a good many German dog-lovers were bestowing 
their attention upon boarhounds, which in some _ respects 
resembled the racier-built Great Dane, though much heavier- 
headed, coarser, and less active dogs. These boarhounds were 
frequently exhibited as Great Danes, and hence a confusion of 
ideas arose, which the admirers of the former breed to some 
extent encouraged, to the detriment of the Danes. ‘Thanks, how- 
ever, to the tact and judgment of many German dog-lovers, 
prominent amongst whom was Herr Gustav Lang of Stuttgart, 
wise counsels ultimately prevailed, and a sort of compromise was 
effected by agreeing to accept the so-called Deutsche Dogge as 
the correct type; and this variety, which was to all intents and 
purposes the Great Dane improved, soon made a name _ for 
himself in the canine world, and became extremely popular in 
this country under the name by which he is now known and to 
which he is thoroughly entitled. This popularity is no doubt 
due as much to his exceedingly amiable temper as to the beauty 
of his form. Indeed, very few people would care to keep a Great 
Dane if there were any likelihood of his attacking anyone, for a 
dog of his weight and power would prove a very formidable 
antagonist for the most powerful man. 

Since he has been taken in hand by British enthusiasts the 
Great Dane has firmly established himself in the favour of dog- 
breeders here who possess facilities for 
keeping kennels of the larger varieties, 
which, by the way, it is not in the 
power of all of us to do. Indeed, his 
popularity became so great, that to the 
Great Dane is doubtless due the neglect 
which the mastiff has experienced, a 
neglect which unhappily has brought 
this ancient British breed to the verge 
of effacement. Whilst deploring this, 
it must be admitted that the Great 
Dane possesses so many attractions for 
the dog-lover that his success was 
certain from the first, and as he has 
proved himself to be as excellent a 
big dog as could be wished for, there 
appears to be no reason to suppose that 
his popularity will subside. 

In temper the Great Dane is 
superior to many of the larger breeds 
of dogs, for, provided that he is pro- 
perly brought up and educated whilst 
young to 1espect the wishes and com- 
mands of his master, he is usually a 
docile and excellent companion. On 
the other hand, being an animal of 
high courage and gieat spirit, it is 
not always an easy task to keep a full- 
grown Great Dane under control if his 
education has been neglected in early life; 
Copyright and therefore his breeders should train 
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him carefully whilst young, remem- 
bering his high spirit, and that firm- 
ness and kindness—not ill-treatment 
—are more likely to render him docile 
than irrational thrashings In appear- 
ance the Great Dane has been not 
inaptly compared to a gigantic bull- 
terrier, and it certainly is a fact that 
in the case of neither animal can any 
throatiness, superabundance of loose 
skin, or lumber be permitted to exist. 
No big dog possesses such a_ beauti- 
fully chiselled head and clean-cut neck 
as a Great Dane, who is a model 
of grace and activity all over. Con- 
sequently, his shoulders are well laid 
back and free from any approach to 
coarseness, but his legs, like those of 
the® bull-terrier, must be extremely 
heavy in bone and absolutely straight 
in front, whilst any approach to being 
out at shoulder is a most decided fault. 
The feet, too, should be compact, with 
well-developed knuckles to the toes, as 
a Great Dane with weak bone and thin 
or splayed feet could never carry the 
weight of his body. Hence breeders 
of this variety should make every effort 
to rear their puppies properly, feeding 
them upon nourishing and substantial 
fare, and providing them with plenty 
of exercise. By this means any in- 
herent tendency to crooked ankles, 
open feet, or cow hocks will be checked ; 
and these three failings, being great 
bugbears to Great Dane _ breeders, 
should, be most carefully guarded 
against, as once they exist they cannot 
be removed. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are all taken from animals the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Horsfall, a lady who, 
in addition to possessing the leading 
kennel of Great Danes in this country, 
if not in the world, has done more 
than anybody to popularise the breed 
in England. In fact, a show without 
her entries in the show-ring is no 
show at all, so far as the Great Dane 
section is concerned ; but, fortunately 
for the public, Mrs. Horsfall is generally 
disposed to support a deserving exhi- 
bition by her entries. The brindle 
CuamPion VicEROY OF REDGRAVE 1s 
a well - known winner, of immense 
stature and perfect symmetry; he isa 
son of Champion Hannibal of Redgrave, 
his dam being Champion Valentine 
of Redgrave, and if any animal can 
boast of a fine pedigree it is he, as 
all his grandparents were champions 
likewise, whilst he himself has won 
forty-one first prizes and four champion- 
ships. Lorp RonaLp oF REDGRAVE 
is a harlequin, or, as the Germans 
would style it, a tiger-coloured dog, 
perfect in his shape and make, but 
rather small for one of Mrs. Horsfall’s, 
as he only stands 31in. at the 
shoulder. He was imported by his 
owner from Germany, and is a won- 
derfully active dog. CoLonia Bosco 
is a very big fawn, standing 33in. at 
the shoulder, and he, too, is full of 
Great Dane character, having been 
imported ‘in 1896; whilst VALINA OF 
REDGRAVE —a first-prize winner at 
Cruft’s Show — who was only ten 
months old at the time the photograph 
was taken, excels in head and carriage 
of neck. The remaining illustration de- 
picts a most interesting group of Great 
Danes, namely, CHAMPION VICEROY, 
VIKING, VALINA, VICTORY, AND VERONA, 
who all own Champion Valentine of 
Redgrave as their dam, thus bearing 
the strongest testimony to the merits 
of the latter as a brood bitch, whilst 
her many victories on the bench prove 
her conformity to type. 
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The ledge grew wider, and here I restea fron: 
my uncomiortable position. There was just 
room to turn, if great care were taken, without 
losing balance and toppling over the cliff. I 
glanced around; bare stretches of crag were 
above, below, and on either side. The ledge 
which had brought me thus far disappeared 
from view at a sharp rock edge which formed 
a difficult corner. The object of my search— 
the fox—was not in view, nor did I see any 
indications of his presence. My forward pro- 
gress was slow; at every yard the ledge fell, 
and separated me further from my _ com- 
panions. Now and again | heard them calling, 
and replied that I was all right. The narrow 
ledge disappeared completely at the jutting crag. 
Further advance seemed thus barred, but as [ 
did not relish a return along the perilous ledge, 
I examined the rock closely for foot and hand 
hold. The projecting ridge was quite narrow, 
and there was a possibility that the ledge 
would continue beyond it. With luck and 
good handhold, there seemed a chance that | 
could squirm round the naze safely. <A _pro- 
trusion was within reach of my hand, and, 
trusting to this, | carefully put my foot round the 
corner, and, astride the jagged rock, trie to find 
something sound to stand upon beyond. For 1, Fall, 
a few seconds nothing came to my _ boot; 
then striding further (at great risk of losing balance), I hit upon 
something which stood the test. Now, sliding my hands along, 
I gradually worked round the corner, and found myself, after 
a terribly anxious minute’s work, perched beside a big crack, 
which scored the cliff from near the summit to the base. The 
rock around was running with moisture, and so much splintered 
that each move was only made after careful testing of holds both 
above and below. My attention was now turned to the where- 
abouts of the fox, for with his light little body he could easily get 
through every position | had passed. My hopes were promptly 
realised, for, looking down in front, I saw him on a ledge, exposed 
fully to my view, though hidden from the searchers both at 
the cliffs summit and base. He had not noticed my approach, 
for he was intently watching my friends scram‘ling in the 
screes beneath. A loosened piece of rock sent thundering down 
the precipice drew their attention, and I at once signalled the 
whereabouts of the creature. This found, the fox’s destruction was 
easily carried out. One of the party with a gun climbed up the 
gully in which I was standing. At the shot the fox fell forward 
sorely wounded, and in its struggles toppled off the ledge.- We 
picked up the carcase three hundred feet below, crushed by the 
fall almost out of recognition as an animal’s body. 

Wicuiam T. PacMer. 
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y popularity in this country during the past few years, few 
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breed which was practically unknown in England a quarter 
of a century ago. Indeed, even in his native Germany the 
Great Dane, which, by the way, was really a production of 
Denmark originally, though our Teutonic friends have made 
him what he is, occupied a rather parlous position in the 
dog world about that time, for ideas differed as to what 
type he should be bred up to. ‘This was chiefly owing to 
the fact that a good many German dog-lovers were bestowing 
their attention upon boarhounds, which in some_ respects 
resembled the racier-built Great Dane, though much heavier- 
headed, coarser, and less active dogs. These boarhounds were 
frequently exhibited as Great Danes, and hence a confusion of 
ideas arose, which the admirers of the former breed to some 
extent encouraged, to the detriment of the Danes. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the tact and judgment of many German dog-lovers, 
prominent amongst whom was Herr Gustav Lang of Stuttgart, 
wise counsels ultimately prevailed, and a sort of compromise was 
effected by agreeing to accept the so-called Deutsche Dogge as 
the correct type; and this variety, which was to all intents and 
purposes the Great Dane improved, soon made a name _ for 
himself in the canine world, and became extremely popular in 
this country under the name by which he is now known and to 
which he is thoroughly entitled. This popularity is no doubt 
due as much to his exceedingly amiable temper as to the beauty 
of his form. Indeed, very few people would care to keep a Great 
Dane if there were any likelihood of his attacking anyone, for a 
dog of his weight and power would prove a very formidable 
antagonist for the most powerful man. 

Since he has been taken in hand by British enthusiasts the 
Great Dane has firmly established himself in the favour of dog- 
breeders here who possess facilities for 
keeping kennels of the larger varieties, 
which, by the way, it is not in the 
power of all of us to do. Indeed, his 
popularity became so great, that to the 
Great Dane is doubtless due the neglect 
which the mastiff has experienced, a 
neglect which unhappily has brought 
this ancient British breed to the verge 
of effacement. Whilst deploring this, 
it must be admitted that the Great 
Dane possesses so many attractions for 
the dog-lover that his success was 
certain from the first, and as he has 
proved himself to be as excellent a 
big dog as could be wished for, there 
appears to be no reason to suppose that 
his popularity will subside. 

In temper the Great Dane is 
superior to many of the larger breeds 
of dogs, for, provided that he is pro- 
perly brought up and educated whilst 
young to iespect the wishes and com- 
mands of his master, he is usually a 
docile and excellent companion. On 
the other hand, being an animal of 
high courage and gieat spirit, it is 
not always an easy task to keep a full- 
grown Great Dane under control if his 
education has been neglected in early life; 
Copyright and therefore his breeders should train 
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him carefully whilst young, remem- 
bering his high spirit, and that firm- 
ness and kindness—not ill-treatment 
—are more likely to render him docile 
than irrational thrashings In appear- 
ance the Great Dane has been not 
inaptly compared to a gigantic bull- 
terrier, and it certainly is a fact that 
in the case of neither animal can any 
throatiness, superabundance of loose 
skin, or lumber be permitted to exist. 
No big dog possesses such a_ beauti- 
fully chiselled head and clean-cut neck 
as a Great Dane, who is a model 
of grace and activity all over. Con- 
sequently, his shoulders are well laid 
back and free from any approach to 
coarseness, but his legs, like those of 
the” bull-terrier, must be extremely 
heavy in bone and absolutely straight 
in front, whilst any approach to being 
out at shoulder is a most decided fault. 
The feet, too, should be compact, with 
well-developed knuckles to the toes, as 
a Great Dane with weak bone and thin 
or splayed feet could never carry the 
weight of his body. Hence breeders 
of this variety should make every effort 
to rear their puppies properly, feeding 
them upon nourishing and substantial 7: Fai. VICLROY OF REDGRAVE. Copyright 
fare, and providing them with plenty 
of exercise. By this means any in- 
herent tendency to crooked ankles, 
open feet, or cow hocks will be checked ; 
and these three failings, being great 
bugbears to Great Dane _ breeders, 
should, be most carefully guarded 
against, as once they exist they cannot 
be removed. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are all taken from animals the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Horsfali, a lady who, 
in addition to possessing the leading 
kennel of Great Danes in this country, 
if not in the world, has done more 
than anybody to popularise the breed 
in England. In fact, a show without 
her entries in the show-ring is no 
show at all, so far as the Great Dane 
section is concerned ; but, fortunately 
for the public, Mrs. Horsfall is generally 
disposed to support a deserving exhi- 
bition by her entries. The brindle 
CHAMPION VICEROY OF REDGRAVE is 
a well - known winner, of immense 
stature and perfect symmetry; he isa 
son of Champion Hannibal of Redgrave, 
his dam being Champion Valentine 
of Redgrave, and if any animal can : 
boast of a fine pedigree it is he, as VIAING, VALINA, VICTORY. & VERONA. Copyright 
all his grandparents were champions ' _ 
likewise, whilst he himself has won 
forty-one first prizes and four champion- 
ships. Lorp RonaLp or REDGRAVE 
is a harlequin, or, as the Germans 
would style it, a tiger-coloured dog, 
perfect in his shape and make, but 
rather small for one of Mrs. Horsfall’s, 
as he only stands 31in. at the 
shoulder. He was imported by his 
owner from Germany, and is a won- 
derfully active dog. CoLonia Bosco 
is a very big fawn, standing 33in. at 
the shoulder, and he, too, is full of 
Great Dane character, having been 
imported “in 1896; whilst VALINA oF 
REDGRAVE — a first-prize winner at 
Cruft’s Show — who was only ten 
months old at the time the photograph 
was taken, excels in head and carriage 
of neck. The remaining illustration de- 
picts a most interesting group of Great 
Danes, namely, CHAMPION VICERoy, 
VIKING, VALINA, VICTORY, AND VERONA, 
who all own Champion Valentine of 
Redgrave as their dam, thus bearing 
the strongest testimony to the merits 
of the latter as a brood bitch, whilst 
her many victories on the bench prove 


her conformity to type. we COLONIA BUSCO. Copyright 
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OLD:& NEVV By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 





N observing the Japanese methods of gardening, we are 
almost led to say that to the beauty-lover all things are 
beautiful, since all can be made to serve the ends of beauty ; 
cither by contrast to brighten an undertone, or by mitiga- 
tion to soften some too positive perfection; to smooth 

rival splendours by fair degrees to helpful harmonies ; or, finally, 
to lead the mind to the solemn loveliness of life, and death, and 
life that springs from death. It seems strange that this happy- 
hearted people, whose gay philosophy has never coined a word for 
despair, should so rejoice in recalling the sovereignty. of death. 
A withered tree, a blasted rock, a tangle of dry leaf and cobweb, 
or sundered branch is fair to them, not only because of what 
we should call its artistic value, but because of a tender symbolism, 
which, though rarely spoken of, is ever present to their minds. 
It may be that this gentle familiarity with Nature’s unbending 
laws has taught them to look upon the end of life as a passing 
and achange, as a healthy plunge back into ‘* God’s great course 
of things,” rather than as a terrible temporary sundering of the 
dying body from the living spirit to which it must be reunited in 
the eternal agony or bliss of emphasised individuality, which we 
have trained our Western souls to face. 

To the flower-lover of our own country the sight of dead 

leaves or withered branches is usually a hurt, an offence; all 
suggestion of death must be as carefully eliminated from the 


garden as from the verses on a birthday card, or the talk at a 
smart dinner-table. We remove our plants at the first sign of 
decay, and replace them by budding flowers which shall speak 
of life for a week or two, and then be pushed out to make room 
for still fresher beauties; it is always life, vigour, colour that 
we cry for—life, and the consummation of the eye’s desire or 
ever the heart has learnt the tender discipline of hope—life, and 
the instant renewal of the hour to rob us of the chastening 
sweetness of regret. This passion for expressing from each 
moment its fullest value is a part of our national temperament 
and a factor in our success; but we might do well to borrow 
some measure of the Oriental’s calm in our converse with Nature, 
and sometimes subordinate our activity to her slow and faultless 
march. 

This need not bring desolation in its train, and the Japanese, 
like wise gardeners of every clime, provide some cheer for the 
wintry hours when all the flowers are underground, and the sap 
that makes the blossom is at ebb in the fruit tree’s root. The 
bold use of their many hardy evergreens tempers the sense of 
emptiness in the winter garden; for, while content to stand as 
background for the summer’s play, when the sun sets early in 
his southing they dominate the clouds of grey twigs and spaces 
of brown earth with a resolute tone of verdure, never - brilliant 
(except in the case of the rare and beautiful camphor tree), but 
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A VIEW IN THE 


deep and warm to look upon, and pleasant in its unchanging 
encouragement to hope for better things. 

Some «esthetic Japanese maintain that you can see a garden 
better in winter than in summer, since all its careful distances 
and perspectives, its rise and fall, the fundamental features which 
testify to the gardener’s skill, are then clearer to the eye than 
when shrouded by masses of flowers and shrubs in bloom, which 
unconsciously affect the connoisseur’s appreciation, This matter 
of distances is quite as important in gardening as is that of 
foundations in the building of a house. The formation of the 
ground must be studied carefully, but even that can be modified 
to meet the views of the owner and the artist. The first decision 
to arrive at is whether the whole composition as seen from the 
house shall rise 
or sink to- 
wards its outer 
limits. Thetwo 
principles of 
‘* distance lower- 
ing” and ‘dis- 
tance’ _ raising” 
seem to claim 
almost equal 
adherence among 
the experts. The 
one that lowers 
the distances, by 
placing larger 
stones and 
hillocks in the 
foreground and 
lower and_ less 
distinct forms in 
the background, 
appears to be the 
older method of 
the two, having 
been introduced 
by a great master 
of the art, Sen- 
no-Rikiu. It 
appeals to those 
who love 
generous spaces 
and the sense o’ 


living onan AN AUTUMN VIE\V OF MAPLES. 
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elevation, and it has the greit advantage of enabling the artist 
to use the country beyond his own land as a part of the land’s 
value. If there are trees and shrubs beyond the garden 
bounds, he carefully chooses the same varieties to plant inside 
his borders, so that the eye shall perceive no limitations between 
the two. If the outer ground be hilly or rocky, he copies the 
hill-forms in his own domain, or procures stones which resemble 
the extra territorial ones, thus blending his minor plot with the 
chief features of the wider landscape. 

For an owner of more retiring tastes, the opposite theory of 
‘distance raising’? may be chosen, to give the impression of 
privacy, of isolation from the world, and seclusion from curious 
eyes. Here the ornaments, the knolls, and shrubs near the house 
would be kept 
small, and subor- 
dinated to those 
in the back- 
ground, which 
would thus 
appear larger and 
more imposing 
by the contrast. 
The outer land- 
scape has no part 
in such a garden, 
unless it present 
high hills and tall 
trees, towards 
which well- 
planned openings 
would be ar- 
ranged;the 
limpression aimed 
at being that of 
a dwelling in 
some lonely 
glen, every stick 
and rock that 
could be of 
value would be 
brought into 
play. This 
method is said to 
have been intro- 
duced byagarden 
artist called 
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Furuta Oribe. \Vhatever the 
plan of the garden, the finest 
and most important aspect must 
be visible from the principal 
apartments of the house, so that 
both guests and owners may 
have the pleasure of behold- 
ing it. 

In a large garden there will 
be perhaps several distinct and 
beautiful views, and the best 
spots for contemplating these 
are inarked by a resting-place, 
a pavilion or a projecting 
summer-house, or perhaps only 
by astrangely shaped stone which 
will arrest your attention and 
then your steps; in any case 
your gaze will be surely led to 
admire the silent beauty which 
is dear to the gardener’s heart. 
Beware of too hurriedly passing 
it by! You would be condemned 
as an ignorant barbarian, un- 
worthy of the fine entertainment 
provided for you. 

Landscape gardening 
according to Japanese methods 
should embrace the art of 
surrounding one’s home with 
permanent beauty invulnerable 
to any inclemency of the skies, 
although it may be multiplied 
and enhanced a thousandfold by 
their indulgence. It seems to 
me that in England very few 
people appear to consider this 
aspect of the garden at all. 
Take for instance the modest 
half acre which lies around a 
suburban house in England; a 
bit of smooth lawn in front, 


more or less cut up by ftlower-beds; on one side the wild 
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border, which has, alas! become a synonym for untidiness and houses. 


incongruity—a neglected region, where so-called hardy plants 
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struggle and wither at will, in 
startling contrast to the prim 
reds and blues of the beds 
beneath the drawing-room win- 
dows; on the other side runs 
the clipped hedge which covers 
the approach and retreat of the 
butcher’s boy; and if the 
dwelling be an ambitious one, 
an overgrown drive cuts a 
short relentless sweep from 
gate to gate and stamps the 
place with Philistia’s trade 
mark. Who of us has not seen 
hundreds of such places in 
the course of a day’s journey 
through populous districts in 
England? | am not speaking 
of the homes of rich men; such 
people can, and often do, buy 
beauty as they can buy most 
things, if they find the way 
to the right market for it. Nor 
do 1 refer to the many lovely 
places nursed into being by the 
owners of to-day or yesterday, 
artists and lovers of Nature, 
faithful and true There are 
gardens in England now which 
for harmony and beauty and 
individuality do in their owa 
way equal the finest work of 
gardeners in the East; but | 
should like to appeal to our 
innumerable small householders 
to cast away the arid traditions 
of suburban gardening, even 
as they have cast away the 
criminal wall-papers and anti- 
macassars of their predecessors. 
I would entreat them to let 
the garden, too, share in the 


‘‘sweetness and light”? that they have long ago iet into their 


A little thought, a little courage, a little patience 


brought to bear on their ‘*‘ bit of England” will bring a great 
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reward in wholesome pleasure 
and interest. 

There is in Japan a garden 
city, imperial Tokyo. From its 
stately heart, where the moated 
Palace stands ringed by miles of 
splendid pleasure grounds, so 
forested with rare and venerable 
trees that hardly a gable lifts its 
gilded carvings into sight, out 
and away to the humble brown 
villages that straggle in from the 
plain, like dust fringing some 
royal robe, there is scarcely a 
house that has not its garden, 
great or small. Among them it 
would be hard to find one which 
has not some individual aspect, 
one which has not been differen- 
tiated from its neighbours by a 
thought, a subtle touch, a throw 
back to Nature’s inexhaustible 
variety, or a reaching-out to 
the symbolism which transforms 
Nature into Religion. In this 
autumn season innumerable 
gardens there are flaming with 
the life-and-death; fires of the 
maple expiring in glory like 
some triumphant saint. No day 
passes during this month in 
which thousands of people of 
every class do not lay aside their 
occupations, their handicrafts, 
even their cares, to go and gaze 
on the fleeting loveliness; and 
in the groves and gardens where 
they gather, every leaf and stone and lakelet has its part to play in 
the perfect whole. Is the prevailing variety a delicate leaf, 
flushed like a rose, fine pointed as a star? Then be sure 
that behind it a sombre pine or deep-leaved camellia will be 
set to throw out the maple’s incomparable tints, making it 
look like a sunset cloud against the darkness of a thunderous sky. 
And where the maples are to shed their leaves, there must be 
water, smooth and deep perhaps, so that the leaves may float in 
fairy fleets of gold and crimson for a day or two longer in the 
magic autumn prime; or a curtain of spray leaping down from a 
rock in a dancing net of gold and pearl—a net whose meshes 
catch the pretty spoils and whirl them away in a mystic 
maze. 

At Oji, the famous maple garden near Tokyo, the trees have 
grown so great and strong that one wonders idly how these 
stately elders can care to prank themselves in such dazzling 
guise; yet even in these old gardens, where tree follows tree, and 
the roots are as big as the trunks, there is no overcrowding, 
nothing that hurries you with the sense of beauties lost or 
missed. 

It is impossible to imagine any sight more lovely than 
that of maple groves reflected in calm water; and where these 
can only be seen from the water itself, a bridge will tempt you 
out into mid-stream, whcre you can hang over a delicate parapet, 
and watch the level 
flood as it quivers 
under the picture of 
the steep-sided gien, 
iis sunset tints all 
ruffled by some 
sudden breeze, and 
perhaps the sunset 
sky lending an un- 
earthly radiance to 
the scene. It isa 
wonderful — experi- 
ence to take a 
little boat and 
pull in and out 
where the trees 
hang low over the 
water, and a floating 
star of crimson 
settles on your oar 
as if dropped by a 
friendly hand. 
Nature seems very 
near in such 
moments, but the 
garden artist is the 
usher who_has 
brought us to her 
presence. 
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THE More Important TREbs 
AND SHRUBS, 

S this is the planting season, it 
will be useful to point out 
the trees and shrubs that 
are of most importance in 
the garden. Their general 
charac:ers are described. 

Acer (Maple).—The Maples differ 
greatly. Some are tall, others dwarf, 
and there is as much distinction in the 
leaf colouring and formation as in their 
dimensions. The Japanese Maple is 
Acer palmatum, of which there are 
several varieties. Aureum, sanguineum, 
and septemlobum are three handsome 
varieties, the second of those named in 
particular. This has leaves of deepest 
crimson. nese may be planted in a 
small garden, as they do not grow very 
large, and are quite hardy, enjoying 
fairly light soil and open positions. A 
tree for the park or pleasure grounds 
is the variety of Norway Maple (A. 
platanoides) called Schwedleri. It is 
tall, vigorous, and has very beautiful 
leaves, which pass to quite a bronzy 
red with age. The Silver Maple (A. 
dasycarpum), A. circinatum, the leaves 
quite crimson in autumn, the Sugar 
Maple (A. saccharinum), very showy in 
autumn, the Red Maple (A. rubrum), 
and the well-known A. Negundo and its 
variegated variety may be named. Itisa 
mistake to use A. Negundo variegata too 
freely, as it always has a spotty effect. 

Horse Chestnuts. —The common Horse Chestnut is too familiar to describe, 
but the red-flowered species are not so well known, particularly A‘sculus Brioti, 
which is a very free and bright rosy-red-flowered tree. | Rubicunda is_briliiant 
scarlet, one of the showiest of all flowering trees. A®. flava (the Sweet Buckeye), 
has yellow flowers, and grows to a height of about 2oft. The spreading Pavia 
macrostachya, now named Aésculus, is one of the most important of the dwarfer 
flowering trees; its height is about 12ft. It flowers in summer, when it produces 
a profusion of white sweetly-scented racemes. 

Ailan/us glandulosa.—This is the Tree of Heaven, and one of the best 
town trees in existence. It has a straight trunk, and leaves of great length, 
sometimes as much as 5ft., while in autumn the winged brown-coloured fruits 
appear. The tree is sometimes used in the sub-tropical garden in the same way 
that the Paulownia is treated, that is, it is grown to a single stem, which is cut 
back hard every year. The leaves resulting from this treatment are very large, 
hence its value for the sub-tropical garden to associate with things of large foliage. 

Amelanchier (Snowy Mespilus).—-A group of very hardy and beautiful 
spring-flowerinz trees, with leaves that chanze in the autumn months to brilliant 
tints. The Snowy Mespilus is veiled in white during April and May, a cloud of 
petals, and the happiest pictures are the result of planting it in a group with 
bulbous flowers underneath. In the book ‘‘ Gardening for Beginners” there is 
an illustration of it with an under-planting of Star Daffodils. In autumn the 
leaves turn to brilliant colours—yellow, orange, and crimson. A. canadensis is 
the name of the most important of the family. It is slow in growth, and grows 
to a height of goft., but we usually find that it remains a fairly dwarf tree, 
suitable for the outskirts of a lawn or pleasure ground, The flowers are quite 
white and borne in small graceful racemes. 

Strawlerry Tree (Arbutus Unedo) is excellent, especially in town gardens. 
We have been surprised 
of late to see so many 
Strawberry Trees in sub- 
urban gardens, in which 
they form a very suitable 
screen, through the dense 
character of the foliage. 
The Arbutus is at all 
times beautiful, even in 
winter, when the wealth 
of deep green foliage 
tells as much as_ the 
Holly, while. there is 
beauty in its rounded 
and bushy form. During 
the autumn there is the 
added beauty of pinkish 
flower clusters, which 
frequently almost cover 
the shoots. There are 
several varieties, one of 
the best being rubra, or 
Croomei, as it is also 
called, The leaves of 
this are of quite a reddish 
colour, and the bark of 
a similar shade. 

Bamb.os have be- 
come of late years quite 
popular everzreens. We 
need only point to the 
beautiful Bamboo garden 
at Kew, planted several 
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years since as a test of their complete hardiness. They survive the hardest winter, 
and remain fresh and green, an oasis of green colouring in a wood of deciduous 
trees. During the cold north and east winds of March, the foliage suffers and 
turns brown, but recovers, resuming its delightfully fresh colour later in the year. 
The Bamboo family is split up into several divisions, such as Bambusa, Arundinaria, 
and Phyllostachys. Here area few cultural hints to guide the intending planter. 
The position must be screened from the east and north, and the soil should 
be deep, rich, moist, and from which leaf-mould is not absent. Give a yearly 
top-dressing of manure or leaf-mould, and during growth plenty of water. Bear 
this point in mind, viz., never to plant them in winter, but to wait until May before 
disturbing the roots. At that season they can be moved with certain success, 
and soon become re-established. | At Kew the Bamboo garden is in a sheltered 
clearing in the woodland, but there are many places in gardens where these 
graceful plants may be put—by the lakeside, on the lawn, or used in sub-tropical 
gardening. Dwarf species are Bambusa tessellata, or Ragamowski, as it is 
also called, with brown handsome leaves quite 15in. long, B. palmata, and the 
well-named B. pygmza. Oj tall graceful species, with willowy stems that bend 
in the wind, make note of Arundinaria Falconeri, the well-known A, japonica, 
better known as Bambusa Metake, and the lovely A. Simoni, with 16ft. arching 
stems of pale green leaves, Phyllostachys nigra, P. castillonis, P. viridi- 
glaucescens, P. Quilioi, and the Golden Bamboo (P. aurea). These are the most 
popular of the race, but of course they would not satisfy anyone desirous of a 
complete collection. 

Barberries.—The Berberis family give colour and grace to the garden, and 
happy is the gardener who can satisfy their desire for a light, well-drained soil ; 
at least, this is our experience. The Barberry is, however, a shrub for all places, 
growing better in one than another, but is seldom a failure. B. vulgaris is at this 
time a mass of crimson fruits. The whole shrub is crimson, and is suitable 
for town as well as country gardens. Asperma is a variety with literally strings 
of crimson berries. B. Thunbergi, which grows about 3ft. high, has the warmest 
leaf colour in autumn of all Berberises. 
A group of this in the shrubbery is a 
brilliant patch, brighter than the many 
berries of B. vulgaris. B. sinensis, with 
its showy fruits and crimson leaves in 
autumn, and B. aristata, which has 
yellow flowers, are deciduous Barberries, 
for it must not be forgotten that there 
are deciduous and evergreen groups. Of 
the latter, B. Darwini is the best known. 
It may even be grown into a hedge, and 
groups on some sunny bank are superb, 
glorious masses of dense growth and 
orange yellow flower clusters. Its 
height is about 8ft. as a rule, but much 
depends upon its position and the soil. 
Another lovely flowering shrub is B. 
stenophylla ; this is a hybrid between 
B, Darwini and B. empetrifolia. The 
shoots are arching and of great length, 
while the yellow flowers are borne 
profusely. B. dulcis is easily known 
by its small Box-like leaves and yellow 
flowers. B. Aquifolium, or Mahonia 
aquifolia, as it is also called, is very 
common. It is frequently used as a 
low hedge in the kitchen garden or by 
the side of rough walks. The deep 
green and chocolate leaves are very 
handsome in autumn and winter, and 
are used for bouquets and decorations, 
while the big clusters of deep, unwhole- 
scme-looking purple berries are quite 
familiar. 

Buddleia.—The Orange Ball Tree 
is a Buddleia, known as B, globosa. 
It is not very hardy, hence its popularity 
for quite southern coast gardens, where 
it attains nearly 12ft. high. B. variabilis 
is a beautiful purplish-flowered s'.rub, 
graceful and distinct, and B, lindleyana 
is purplish red, the flowers in both 
cases being borne in graceful racemes. 
Those of B, globosa are like small orange balls, and when in full beauty 
the shrub possesses much charm, Its warm orange colouring is unusual. 

Carpenteria californica.—A flower of frail and exquisite beauty, comparable 
to a large single Rose with crimpled petals and rich yellow stamens, richer still 
against the crispy whiteness of the big fluttering butterfly-like bloom. We 
pause in admiration before a bush in its full flowering. The whole shrub is so 
delightful in colouring, the leaves of a grey-green, and from the flowers comes a 
sweet and grateful fragrance. The place for the Carpenteria is against a wall, 
or even in the open if it is protected from cold east and north-east winds. The 
soil should Le peat, loam, and leaf-mould in mixture, and thoroughly well drained. 

Catalpa.—An August-flowering tree for the lawn, or for the lake or river 
side. It appreciates moisture in the soil, and is quite comfortable in a town 
garden, where its bold leaves and Horse Chestnut-like spikes of whitish flowers 
are a change from the usual things of the suburban lawn surroundings. 
C. bignonioides or syringzefolia is its name, and it will grow 25ft. high in suitable 
soil and surroundirgs, but is generally far dwarfer. The variety aurea is one of 
the Lest variegated trees we have, its leaves being quite golden. Some gardeners 
cut hard back in February the shoots made the previous year to obtain leaves 
of larger size and richer colour. C. cordifolia (speciosa) blooms earlier than 
C. bignonioides, and has larger and brighter-coloured flowers. 

We intend to point out all the best flowering trees and shrubs for the 
garden, or those that have some distinct and beautiful characteristic, unless, of 
course, they are familiar to everyone, such as the common Iforse Chestnut or 
the False Acacia. 

Too MANY APPLES, 

We noticed in a return of the recent Crystal Palace fruit show that 
336 distinct varieties of Apples were staged, or at least there was 
this number of different names. It is not easy to realise that so many 
varieties are worth exhibiting, and the number staged does not include 
local varieties, which are almost unlimited. It is evident that we have 
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too many varieties, for if a selection were made, out of the number named, 
of those kinds that are worthy of general cultivation, there would be a good 
many left. We have none too many firs'-class Apples, and varieties of this 
kind are household names amongst fruit-growers; but as for the hundreds of 
varieties, more or less distinct, about which little is generally haown, they 
could readily be dispensed with, and the reason why they remain in obscurity 
is doubtless because they fail in one important pirticular or another ; for if an 
Apple possesses those qualities that growers want there is no fear about its 
popularity. 
Tue CHERRY LEAF DISEASE. 

‘* Hf.” writes: ‘It will be remembered that last year some consternation 
was caused amongst the Cherry-growers in Kent through the appearance of a 
peculiar leaf disease, which is also noticeable this season in many orchards. It 
is easily detected, for the leaves, instead of ripening off and falling in the natural 
way, turn brown and wither before they are fully matured, and instead of falling 
they cling to the branches through the winter. How far the disease affects the 
health of the tree appears uncertain, but though it was apparent in many 
orchards last year the crop during the past season has been exceptionally heavy. 
Picking off the affected leaves and burning them appears to be the only remedy 
suggested, and in the case of large orchards the question of expense presents 
much difficulty.” 

TROPAOLUM SPECIOSUM AT HINDHEAD, 

‘© A, E, W.,” Hindhead, writes: ‘‘I find this grows and flowers well on 
the north-east and north-west walls of a house at Hindhead. 1 think its chief 
requirements are a north aspect and plenty of water, syringing the leaves 
frequently as well as watering the root. It seldom comes up two years following 
in exactly the same spot, and I am told that it is very bad for it to have its roots 
disturbed at all. They run very near the surface, and even forking may injure 
them. I generally put a mulch of ashes or manure to keep its roots warm in 
winter, but I do not know if this is necessary. It must have something pro- 
vided in good time to climb up, or the 
growth will be checked.” 

PERMANENT BeEps OF FINE- 

FOLIAGED PLANTS. 

A correspondent writes; ‘‘ Of late 
years there has been a great tendency 
to use hardy plants for furnishing beds 
in the garden which had previously 
been occupied exclusively by tender 
bedders. The result of this change 
has led to many plants being used 
whose adaptalility for such a purpose 
had never before been recognised, and 
amongst them are two hardy trees that, 
if properly managed, vie with any of 
the tropical fine-foliaged plants. Thev 
are Ailantus glandulosa and Paulownia 
imperialis, the massive leaves of which 
remind one of a Wigandia, while the 
pinnate foliage of the Ailantus attains 
huge proportions. This result is 
obtained by planting young = and 
vigorous specimens, cutting them back 
almost to the ground each year, and 
allowing only a single shoot (and that 
the strongest) to develop of those that 
are pushed out from the base. When 
these plants are so treated year afier 
year, they form a large, woody root- 
stock; which breaks out freely with the 
return of spring. During the growing 
* season a dose of liquid manure occasion- 
ally will increase the size of the leaves.” 

Harpy Cacti. 

The growing of hardy Cacti is 
becoming an interesting development of 
English gardening. We have been 
surprised of late to see how many 
cultivate these strangely beautiful plants, 
and we shall probably find them as 
popular inthe near future as many years 
ago, when Cacti were grown largely both 
in the greenhouse or some special structure and on made-up beds in the open. A 
well-known correspondent writes: ‘‘ Since the efforts of continental and American 
botanists, the high regions of the Western and Southern States of North America 
have been explored and quite a number of truly alpine Cacti have been dis- 
covered, ‘They have already found their way to us, and the only difficulty in 
culture is the extreme dampness of the English winter. I do not see why, 
however, this obstacle sould not be overcome by judicious treatment. The 
most favourable time for planting is the early spring, cither in a sunny, well- 
drained rockery border, rock bank, or wall, using for soil a mixture consisting 
principally of pieces of porous stone, sand, gravel, or broken bricks and ordinary 
loam. The Mamillarias, Cereus, and Echinocactus should be covered with pieces 
of glass during the winter in order to keep them dry, as this is the best safeguard 
against damping off and rot.” The best known and most common of hardy Cacti 
are the Opuntias. 

O. vulgaris is a very strange prostrate plant with jointed stems. It has 
minute leaves with bristly axils and sometimes spines. The solitary sessile 
flowers have numerous pale yellow sepals and petals, while the ! erry-like fruit is 
edible. It is common all over the extreme South of Europe near the sea- 
coast on rocky or sandy soil. This and other species of Opuntia are favourite 
plants for groups in the southern parts of France and over the greater part of 
Italy and Spain, especially as they are easily planted and managed. The flowers 
appear in early summer. : 

O. Rafinesquit is much larger and taller, with longer and more spreading 
leaves. The flowers are as large as those of O. vulgaris, and usually with a 
reddish centre. It blooms during the summer. ; 

O. Engelmannii differs from the former in being less stiff and having more 
bushy and branching stems, with joints from 6i0. to 18in. in length, furnished 
with bundles of spines. The pretty and distinct flowers are light yellow and 
about 3in. wide, while the berry is purple and edible. It is a native of the 
Western States of North America, and flowers during the early summer. 
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O. rutila is a distinct prostrate species, with very thick joints, furnished 
with many reddish spines ; the flowers are very distinct and purple in colour. A 
native 0 Colorado, 

O. basilaris is very handsome. It is of quite dwarf growth, with fan-shaped 
joints and large showy, bright rosy purple flowers. It is a native of California 

VU. fulchelia.—This is very dwarf, with slender joints and many spines. 
Our correspondent says: ‘* This might be considered one of the most desiravle 
and distinct of the Alpine Opuntias.” It thrives best in poor sandy soil. 

O tessellafa is a bushy, much-branched, and erect-growing plant, with 
rather s'ender joints. The flowers are inconspicuous, small, and yellow. This 
species is very common all over Califoraia and Colorado, and attains a height of 
4!t. to Olt. 

O. ech nocarpa. —This does not possess showy flowers, being pale greenish 
yellow, but is worth mentioning for its many silky white spines. It is very 
distinct, and only grows about ft. high. A native of the plains and moun:ains 
v. Colorado and Arizona, it flowers in early summer. 

O. ser pentina,—A tall shrub with elongated joints, covered with bundles or 
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short spines. The flowers are greenish yellow tinged with red. It is quite 
common near the Pacific coast. 

O. prolifera.—Tnis is a very variable species, with large joints having 
several long spines, while the clusters of flowers are small aed orange-red in 
colour. This species grows to a considerable size, indeed, to quite tree 
dimensions. 

3esides the hardy Opuntias, there are several other groups of Cacti for the 
garden. Of the Cereus our correspondent mentions the deep purple-flowered 
C Engelmanni, C. Emoryi, and C. maraillatus, and of the Mamillarias, 
M. Palmieri, M. setispina, M. Goodridgii, Echinocactus cylindraceus, 
E polycephalus, E. polyancistrus, EK. Emoryi, E. Simpsoni, E. Wilizeni, 
Echinocereus Fendleri, and E. phoeniceus. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We a‘e always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who muy 
require the services of a good man, 


A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM 


F home life on the farms 
of our English shires 
is as interesting as we 
believe it is, that on those 
of distant colonies is even 

more so. There cannot be 
many of our readers who 
have not relatives or acquain- 
tances who have left their 
own country to reap and sow 
under alien skies. And though 
circumstances have changed, 
much remains the same as 
before. Something at once 
strange and familiar meets the 
eye in the illustrations to this 
article. Vreede Hoek is the resi- 
dential farm of a distinguished 
South African agriculturist and 
owner of pedigree stock, in 
the person of Mr. Mellish. 
Quiet and lonely as the house 
looks, it is really situated 
within a mile or so of busy Cape 
Town, and is a very charm- 
ing residence. The  photo- 
graph almost renders descrip- 
tion superfluous, showing as 
it does the quaint and not 
inelegant style of architec- 
ture, and the substantial steps 
leading up to the house 
through terraced lawrs, while 
Table Mountain, on whose 
grassy slopes it is built, 
forms a stately background. On the left are the Lion’s Head 
and Signal Hili, and the Devil’s Peak forms the boundary 


VREEDE HOEK, 





THE PREWVIER BYRE IN SOUTH 





AFRICA. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


on the right. The photograph could not, of course, show 
the view, but from Vreede Hoek the spectator looks down 
on Cape Town, with all its 
restless activity, and the 
beautiful shining bay, and, 
far off, the ranges of the 
Blauwberg Mountains. A 
situation, one would say, that 
might have been chosen for 
nothing but its beauty; yet 
the owner’s success proclaims 
that it is also favourably 
placed for agricu'tural pur- 
poses. The farm is a com- 
pact one, of about 400 
acres, and the owner devotes 
himself with much enthu- 
siasm to the’ breeding of 
livestock. It is now about 
twelve years since he began 
to establish his stud of 
horses, of which he_ keeps 
three breeds—Cleveland Bays, 
Hackneys, and Clydesdales. 
To found it, he began by 
importing the best blood 
he could obtain in England. 
As he has carried off the 
chief honours at the lead- 
ing colonial shows, _ there 
is no need to dwell 
on his judgment and 
practical skill. Perhaps on a 
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future occasion he will give us some 
of the results of his experience. 
Some of the South African farmers 
from the neighbourhood of Lady- 
smith, and whose horses had_ been 
commandeered by the Boers, were 
over here not long ago, buying 
fresh stock, and the present writer 
had several conversations with them. 
They seemed to think Hackneys were 
more suitable to their climate than 
Cleveland Bays, and, indeed, they 
carefully avoided the latter. One 
would like to know if that was only 
a local prejudice, or an idea common 
ali over the colony. They also 
bought some heavy Shire horses, but 
this was only because the Shire 
happens to be the more popular 
breed. For all essential purposes, the 
difference between a Shire and a 
Clydesdale is that between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. 

Cattle form a very interesting 
feature of the livestock at Vreede 
Hoek, and the cowshed, of which 
a photograph is reproduced, is con- 
sidered to be one of the best in 
South Africa. It contains exactly 
100 stalls, and is constructed for the 
accommodation of a dairy herd. For 


that purpose the points to be kept in view are tolerably well 
known. In building a byre for fat cattle it has always to be 


remembered that the 
animal’s head is the 
important part to 
get at, or, in other 
words, that the 
main object to study 
is convenience of 
feeding, and _ there- 
fore it is well to 
have all the heads 
turned inward, so 
that a man with a 
trolley can go along 
and feed right and 
left. Where milk is 
to be produced, the 
opposite — position— 
that shown in the 
picture—is much 
more convenient. 
The dairy cow to 
be healthy in her 
byre requires cleanli- 
ness, light, and fresh 
air. On all of these 
points Mr. Mellish 
is very particular. 
Hygiene, of course, 
ultimately depends 


on the care and intelligence of the cowkeeper more than on 
arrangement, and the most admirably-built shed may through 
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COLONIAL-BRED FRIESLAND BULL, LEO V. 





COZLONIAL-BRED CLEVELAND BAY FILLY, 





COLONIAL-BRED FRIESLAND HEIFER, /JEPMA. 


that the South 


neglect become as unhealthy as any other; but the very 
appearance of this one inspires a confidence in its being well 


kept. The stalls are 
roomy, so that a 
large Friesland cow 
can stand or lie in 
one with freedom 
and comfort, and 
the floors have a 
gentle slope to the 
gutter, so that all 
liquid filth flows 
away naturally. In 
its turn each gutter 
has a-decline 
towards the outside 
channel. An ex- 
cellent thing, too, 
is the wide distance 
between the rows 
of stalls. This, with 
the high roof and 
big windows, ensures 
the fullest ventilation 
for the shed. If it 
be thought that the 
allowance is almost 
extravagant, and 
more than would be 


LADY IDA. considered necessary 


and economical in 


this country, it should be remembered at the same time 
African farmer has to deal with a_ very 


different climate. In summer he has 
to cope with a heat of which we 
have .no experience, and yet in winter 
the cold is much more severe than 
it is in Great Britain. The byre, 
therefore, has to be so built that in 
the sultriest weather it will serve the 
purpose of a cool shade for the 
animals, protecting them from the 
sun, yet not be so close that they will 
feel their own heat, while it must 
also be a comfortable and warm 
shelter in the winter. Here we have 
the conditions fulfilled to a_ high 
degree, and it is not surprising 
that this is considered to be 
one of the very best cowsheds in 
South Africa. Certainly it is good 
policy on the part of anyone going 
in for breeding stock for exhibition 
to spare no expense in this par- 
ticular. Unless cows are kept 
under perfectly sanitary conditions 
and in a degree of comfort, it is 
useless to hope for the best from 
them—as useless as it would be 
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to expect very fine roses from a plant that has not been 
adequately manured and watered. This latter, by the by, 
is one of the most difficult problems connected with South 
African farming. In the long drought to which the country is 
subject, just’ at the time when water is most needed it is 
difficult to procure, and it becomes no easy matter to keep 
the kine in condition. 

The breed of cattle to which Mr. Mellish has devoted his 
attention most is the familiar Friesland, as to whose merits also we 
hope to obtain from him some useful hints. He is the leading 
man for the breed, and holds prizes won at all the important 
colonial shows, but the question is how far this type of cow is 
suitable for a South African dairy. The Frieslander is tolerably 
well known to the dairy farmers round London, and about a 
year ago we showed a bull of the species then being used 
in a herd of Ayrshires. The objection against the breed 
is connected with the new milk standard. They are found 
to yield more milk than shorthorns or Ayrshires, but it is 
of inferior quality. It would therefore be extremely inter- 
esting to obtain a carefully-kept milk record of such a fine 
herd as this, and along with that the butter ratio of the 
average cow. 

At the important livestock sales in England it has been 
noted for some time that many of the finest Jerseys go to 
South Africa, where they appear to do well. In type and 
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medium-sized, loosely-hung, fair man, with a very blue 

eye—-Myosotis palustris semperflorens shade. He 

told father that he ‘‘ believed he was a Christian,” 
and had begun life as dog-boy to the squire. He then took to 
‘“‘keepering.” I have since learned that ‘the nastiest job ever 
Bingle was put to, as a lad, was picking the gentles out of 
carcases that was hung up for weeks and weeks to feed the 
young pheasants with.” It is not usual, I know, but to the 
present day the plan is pursued among neighbours of mine. 

That was, of course, in the time of the old squire. He 
was a man of whom it was reported that if, while riding, he 
sighted a dock or a thistle on his land, he would “‘ send a woman 
two mile and better to pull it up.” The present squire is a 
humanitarian—at least, he thinks he is, and would like me to 
say so. He is keen about education and “helping people on.”’ 
That usually takes the form of the helping the cleverest boys 
and girls off the estate and into the towns. Docks and thistles 
stand many feet high in the hedges round Cleastor; any boys 
there may be go into the stables, and Maria Digweed, a little 
nutty survival of a woman, coloured like a winter crab high- 
hung to the frosts upon a bare bough, is the only creature who 
weeds in the old way up in the squire’s gardens. 

But to return-to Bingle. Father likes him because he 
manages the coverts so well. He makes grim rows of tails of 
things on the backs of sheds, and can tell you which is a 
stoat’s run and which a hedgehog’s. He constructs excellent 
“benders” of hazel wands and brass wire, which hang rats 
by the neck till they are dead, and he is readily deflected from 
lifting potatoes or any similar toil by the noisy fighting of a 
posse of jays in the copse. 

You cannot get him to believe that moles have any other 
reason for existence than to ‘ hollow” pastures, and the idea 
that they follow in the track of wire-worms and the fat-folded 
cockchafer grub he regards as a fairy tale to entertain females. 
On the subject of grubs, Bingle’s knowledge is rudimentary, or 
rather I might say that he suffers from a developed ignorance. 
He speaks of “the” grub as actors speak of “the” profession, 
as though there were only one. He regards the ravages of any 
insect as ‘‘ the act of God,” to use a handsome legal term. 

I have induced him to distinguish and pursue leather-jackets ; 
as pursuing is part of his keepering instinct, he took well to this, 
and can put in a whole morning at the turf heap, tossing 
shovelfuls of the rich mould into a riddle which “the boy” 
shakes, while Bingle’s pale blue eye sights grub after grub, and 


INGLE is our present gardener. We took a liking to 
him the moment he “came after” the place. He isa 
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character they are the very opposite of the Friesland, and a 
careful comparison of the respective merits and demerits of 
the two, not a theoretical one, but drawn from actual facts 
and figures, could not fail to have a high value for English 
breeders and intending colonists. For he who is buying stock 
for abroad cannot altogether trust to his home experience; the 
breed that does very well on the downs of Sussex may not prove 
so conspicuous a success under the shadow of Table Mountain. 
Certainly it is to the credit of the Friesland cow that such very 
practical dairy people as the Danes find her one of the most 
remunerative to keep. If her butter ratio is not as high as that 
of the Channel Islands cow, other points are distinctly in her 
favour. A colonial-bred bull and a colonial-bred heifer which 
we have the pleasure of showing will enable the English farmer 
to compare his own standards with those of South Africa. 
Indeed, tie whole place is so pleasant and attractive, so redolent 
of happy pastoral pursuits and open air, so touched with the 
air that hangs round our English homesteads, as to capture all 
our sympathies. There is many an eye turned to the possibilities 
of farming in South Africa if Lord Kitchener can only manage 
to bring that dreadful war to a conclusion. No doubt when 
industry is restored and population increases, as it is bound to do, 
there will arise such an increased demand for food products as 
will provide the tiller of the soil with a due reward for his 
labour. 
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he drops them intoa quart measure. So far so good; but the idea 
that a leather-jacket is some day going to be a daddy-long-legs, 
and that a ‘click beetle” is the mother of the orange wire-worm, 
is too great a strain upon his credulity. 

English agriculture is always being set on—principally by 
leading English newspapers—and the most boring of our after- 
dinner talkers can point out the supremacy of America or the 
State Colleges in every European country, but the thing that 
impresses me is not so much what we do not know, as the funny 
way we behave towards what we do know. A man like father, 
or the Admiral, is, of course, a member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society ; upon the desk of Father, whois immersed in his studies 
of Parsee coinage, and upon the desk of the Admiral, who is 
interested solely in the discovery of fresh epithets to describe 
existing naval boilers, there drops a continuous snow of leaflets, 
obligingly supplied by the Government. I get hold of father’s and 
find choice things about the prevention of warble-flies in cattle, 
all illustrated with nice diagrams, and lists of noxious moths 
which nobody has ever noticed. I rise from a perusal of these 
wondering how it is there ave any cattle or fruit trees at all. 
I once ventured to ask the squire if he thought our village 
schoolmaster ever received such leaflets, and would not an 
object-lesson, timeously planned, on warble-flies, and every boy 
and girl told to bring two to school in a match-box, be a good plan ? 
There would be just so many less warble-flies in the district to 
start with, and a percentage of those boys might be induced to 
vent their native lust for killing in a beneficial direction. He 
pished and pshawed, and said that “all that sort of thing” was 
very well done nowadays; had I ever seen the charts that hung 
in schools, etc. ? I said didn’t he know that the moment a thing 
was hung on a wall one never noticed it intellectually any more ? 
It might, as a plane of bad green or yellow, offend the eye, but 
as the pupa, and all the rest of it, of a warble-fly it did not 
reach the brain. Take texts. If one veally were taught and 
influenced by things hanging on a wall, how could people who 
lived amongst texts go on day after day doing the wicked selfish 
things they did? Here the squire began to look round for his 
wife, as he always does if things get at all warm. 

It would certainly take time to dislodge existing tradition in 
the minds of country folk, and there I own I am not prepared with 
any methods. Take that matter of toads. Bingle is certain that 
toads are poisonous. He says, ‘‘ No, miss,” nicely enough when 
I tell him they are not, but that is because I am his employer, 
and not because he believes me. The offer of a million 
to-morrow would not induce him to lay aside his belief that a 
glow-worm is a serpent, and would “sting” him if he did no 
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kill it with his scythe. Was there not a man, a cousin of his 
father-in-law’s, and a wonderful smart thatcher, too, that sat 
down in a hayfield to inspect a blistered heel; he laid aside 
his boot, and ‘one o’ they adders” snuggled up his trouser 
leg, and that man—well, he died where he sat, and he was 
black before they could carry him home? Bingle’s father-in-law 
it was who killed the serpent; he ‘‘stramped” on its head. 

‘* But who saw it fall from his leg, Bingle?”’ 

‘““A boy, miss; him that works at Cleastor now as second 
woodman— William Beagley they call him.’’ (Bingle always 
mentions people’s names not as though these were their names, 
but as though it were a parish idiosyncrasy so to designate 
them.) ‘it was one of them stiff shiny kind that you can 
snap like a steel rod.” In other, but not more descriptive 
words, it was that harmless, quite unnecessary lizard known as 
the blind worm. But it would be no kindness to Bingle to 
talk about heat apoplexy and spoil a good yarn which has been 
popular for a generation. 

And what I like about the man is that he does not argue. 
Argument is intolerable in a garden. He surveys the preparation 
of my tea rose beds with the same air of being in the presence of 
the mysteries which he wears at a funeral, and indeed our four- 
foot holes and the barrow-loads of chalk we took out had some 
resemblance to the digging of graves in an upland churchyard. 
The Reservist would have reasoned with me about my broken 
bricks ; about my layer of hazel boughs; about my rough turf. 
The joy of mixing the compost would have been ruined for me ; 
as it was, I revelled in it. » We cleared a great space in the 
manure yard; we sifted six barrow-loads of rotted turf mould ; 
six of a dry black mud I got leave to cart from a whilom pond ; 
six of sharp road scrapings; and to these we added the fibre out 
of the turf and four loads of short manure. Finally, I ventured 
four loads of dried and sifted red clay, and the whole was evenly 
spaded to acentre, for twenty minutes, by two men. Then that 
was wheeled into the rose garden, tipped into the holes, and the 
entire pie recommenced. Thus we made six beds; each was 
4ft. deep and about 5ft. square. Filled with this concentrated 
food, they were allowed to sink all summer, and carried meantime 
the finest salpiglossis ever seen in these parts. In autumn they 
were filled up, roughed over, frosted, and in February six sorts 
of teas were bought and ten plants of a kind put in each bed. 

The delight of doing things in the veal way, as one is so 
seldom allowed to do them! Everybody in the country, literally 
everybody who came near me, was against the making of those 
rose beds. The weight of silent opposition, the heavy brooding 
cloud of disfavour would have killed some things—and even some 
people. But the result? It has been so beautiful, that if | am 
to keep on terms with the squire’s wife I must remember to 
forget all the names of the roses and let her tell me them. 

(To be continued. ) 








* ITE Women of the Salons” (Longmans), by Mr. S. G. 
Tallentyre, is a collection of charming biographical sketches of 
some of those talented women who adorned Parisian society before 
the Revolution, and with whose names, at least, we are all 
familiar, Madame du Deffond, the friend of Horace Walpole ; 
the amiable Madame Geoffrin ; Madame Necker, who captivated 

Gibbon as Suzanne Curchod, and was the mother of the brilliant Madame de 

Stael; Madame Récamier, most beautiful and most serene of sa/onieres ; 

Madame Letizia Buonaparte, the mother of Napoleon—scarcely of the salon, 

this latter, but a great woman in her way; the inimitable Madame de Levizné ; 

and Madame Vigee Le Brun, the artist whose pictures enshrine for us the 
features of the hapless Marie Antoinette in various moods and modes. The 
author has included a sketch of Dr. Tronchin, the friend and physician of 

Voltaire, and a man of original and uncommon parts; yet this sketch seems 

placed curiously among these women of the salon. The book is pleasantly 

written, and the engraved portraits are excellent. 

‘* English Villages” (Methuen), by the Kev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A., is an interesting contribution to the history of rural communities. The 
social life of the people at various times is considered, and their feasts and fairs 
are described, as well as their sports and superstitions, There are chapters on 
prehistoric remains—pit and pile dwellings, tumuli and barrows, and also on 
Cromlechs, camps, and earthworks. Relics—Roman, Saxon, and Norman -~-are 
freely described, and the evolution of the modern village, from that of the 
primitive Saxon cluster of huts around a central thane’s house, is traced ina 
popular manner. Monasteries and manor houses ‘are presented to us in the 
same way, while parish churches have their histories commented upon, and their 
effigies, brasse:, and peculiar architectural features pointed out for the edification 
and enlightenment of the average man. From the chapter on church bells we 
cull the following curious inscription : 

‘¢ Thro’ grandsires and Tripples with pleasure men range, 
Till Death calls the Bob, and brings on the last change.” 

Of course, the topography of English villages is a very large subject, and 

volumes might easily be written upon it, and still leave much unsaid; this 
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little book, -however, will be found both useful and interesting, though it could 
not be exhaustive. 

‘©A Winter Pilgrimage” (Longmans) is an account of travels through 
Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the year 1900 by that 
versatile writer H. Rider Haggard, whose name is now entered on that immense 
roll of pilgrims who have, in an unbroken stream, journeyed, curious or devout, 
to that land where gradually rose up the religion of our civilisation. Wheti er 
devotion to-day is stronger or not, the fascination remains the same. On his way 
thither he spent some time in Italy, of which his impressions are recorded, 
and then went on to Cyprus. This latter island he regards as a valuable but 
neglected British possession, and gives an account that ought to awaken those 
at home to interest in its past and the field it presents, agriculturally and other- 
wise, for advantageous working. Any young man with capital might do worse— 
runs a good chance, in fact, of making a fortune, so many and various are its 
possible harvests, all as yet ungarnered. We would earnestly recommend such 
young men to read what so careful and practical an observer as Mr. Hagyard 
says of this delightful and comparatively unknown island. 

A story Mr. Haggard heard in Cyprus demonstrates rather painfully the 
ways of travellers with the simple natives. Without wishing to cast aspersions 
on a nation, one suspects the transatlantic origin of the hero of this story. 
From a certain familiar type hailing from those shores, Mr. Hazgard suffered 
much in Palestine. 

‘© The traveller, a man of practical mind, visi:ed a famous shrine where a 
holy lamp had been kept burning for five, and, as some said, for seven hundred 
years. An ancient monk showed him the lamp. ‘ Yes, noble Pilgrim,’ he said, 
‘I have watched it for sixty years, and the good fither who was before me, he 
tended it for seventy-one, so that the everlasting flame has had but two 
guardians in a hundred and thirty years.’ 

‘** And before that?’ asked the traveller. 

‘¢ ¢ Before that, noble Pilgrim? Ah! we do not know. All we know, for 
the books show it, is that the everlasting flame has not been out for five 
hundred years, it is said indeed for eight hundred, but that is tradition. Here 
is a copy of the book, would his Excellency like to see it?’ And the monk 
turned to reach down the volume. 

‘** Never been out?’ Puff. ‘Well,’ added the traveller, reflectively, 
‘anyway, I guess that it is out now !’” 

It isan incident that leaves one incapable of comment. When Mr. Haggard 
eventually reached -Palestine he saw the usual sights, and was treated to 
the same wonderful tales of miracles that greet every traveller, and which 
doubtless have with every decade been more piously embroidered. He 
saw instances of the bitterness and war among the different Christian sects, 
which seems more virulent there than elsewhere. In Jerusalem, in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, he cites an example. ‘A gentleman 
found a Turkish soldier on guard in some part of this church where it 
was not usual for a sentry to be, and enquired of him why he was there. He 
pointed to a nail in the wall and replied: ‘It is my. duty to watch that nail,’ 
Asked why, he explained that the Latins, or the Greeks, I forget which, had 
driven in the nail with a view of hanging a picture; that the rival sect had 
previously objected, saying that it was an interference with their property, and 
wanted to pull out the nail; that thereupon the Turkish Government had 
intervened and set him to watch the nail and see that no picture was hung 
upon it, and that it was not pulled out. To allow the picture to be hung would 
have been to admit the claims of those who drove in the nail; to allow it to be 
pulled out would have been to admit the claims of those who objected to the 
driving in of the nail. Therefore the nail must be preserved, and the picture 
must not be hung, and, to see that this was so, an armed sentry must watch day 
and night. For aught I know he may be watching still.” A strange commentary 
on that gospel of meekness in the spot where its preacher lay. It seems either 
too sad or too ridiculous, 

One very pleasant story was told Mr. Haggard by his dragoman—-a perfect 
treasure called David-—of a monastery perched on a precipice above the brook 
Cherith, and marking the site of the cave in which Elijah was fed by the ravens, 
‘¢ He said that once when he visited the place an old monk there took him out 
to the mountain-side, carrying in his hand a basket of crumbs and other food. 
Here, leaving David at a little distance, he stood still and whistled, whereon all 
sorts of birds, wild doves and many others, emerged from the cliffs and brush- 
wood, and, after fluttering round, settled on the old man’s head and shoulders 
while he fed them from his hand.” How grateful one would feel, if ever turned 
pilgrim, to have a guide witness of a revivified ‘* sweet St. Francis.” Especially 
among those holy places there seems so much that is sordid, so much that bears 
the impress of pure foolery. In the Church of the Ascension a place is pointed 
out where Christ’s foot rested as he rose heavenward. By the footprint was a 
small round hole, and ‘‘as our guide seemed thoroughly conversant with all the 
circumstances surrounding the Ascension, I asked him what it was and how it 
came there. _ Not in the least abished (he was a Moslem), he replied that when 
the ‘ Hadji’ went up to heaven he had his walking-stick in his hand, with which 
he struck the rock as he sprang from it, leaving the mark we see to-day, I 
thanked him very much for this interesting information, and we parted with 
mutual regret.” It seems almost shameful to quote such absurdities. 
“A Winter Pilgrimage” will be found very pleasant. Though it is quite 
a book of travel, there runs through it that note of sadness, that poignant sense 
of evanescence with the instinctive desire to moralise that is always more or less 
present in Mr. Haggard’s writings. When he tells us of the gladiators marching 
to give their famous salutation, he has to finish his sentence in remembering 
that it is ‘*the same salutation which, unconsciously, perhaps, day by day from 
the beginning to the end of time, the whole creation renders to its creator, 
‘ Those about to die salute thee.’” One reader, at least, finds a pleasure in 
these passing reflections, Mr. Haggard’s easy descriptive style is well known, 
and he has the seeing sympathetic eve, and what delightful reading he can make 
will be found in this beautifully-illustrated volume. 

‘*The Embarrassing Orphan” (Methuen), by Mr. W. E. Norris, is a 
welcome contribution to the fiction of the hour, being quite in the best manner 
of this popular but somewhat too prolific author. The charm of the light 
conversational style is unbroken, and the characterisation of the ad amatis pe sone 
is deft and skilful. Sir Edward Denne and his wife, Hilaria, Elsie Britten, 
and Lady Prestwood, even ‘‘ Booty” Billing, the fashionable noodle, are 
presented to us with so much delicate humour that one is loth to part with them 
when the story closes with ‘* All’s well that ends well” and the usual chiming 
bells. 

‘Joseph Khassom, Half-caste” (Heinemann), by Mr. A. J. Dawson, is a 
book of an uncommon kind, and people must not be repelled by its frightful 
cover illustration, which would lead ene to expect a very different style of 
reading. The mysterious fascination of Morocco, the dreamy beauty of Tangiers, 
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sleepin: in its dazzling sunshine or thronged with motley crowds of citiz-ns of 
all creeds and naiions, the scum of every land—-these are painted with the 
unerring touch and loving elaboration of a master. Yet the strength of the book 
lies in the delineation of Knassom, the half-caste, a complex nature, physically and 
morally, which the author has analysed for us with much insight and boldness 
and an originality which is rare enough. How evil and good may dwell side by 
side in the same soul, and struggle alternately for its possession, has often been 
the novelist’s theme, but never quite in the same way before ; nor has any writer 
had the courage to show a man as exerting a good influence upon others, and 
yet himself fallen into sens iality and hypocrisy. Mr. Dawson’s style is peculiar 
—such sentences as ‘* Silence wrang from Dunn an observation ” are blemishes 
in a book otherwise of high calibre. 

“* The Golden Spur” (Long), by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, is a romance of modern 
life, original in plot and e:.tertaining in manner. The meeting of Hanmer and 
Miss St. Clair is very cleverly rendered indeed, and it seems almost a pity that 
this author should fancy that melodrama is his strong point—a less highly-spiced 
tale might be more welcome. The novel is very readable, and a distinct advance 
upon ** The Tnree Dus’ Terror,” his last story. 

**Widow Riley and Some Other O.d Folk” (Seeley), by Brown Linnet, 
is a very clever collection of short stories of rustic life. The characters are 
simple elderly, whose primitive manners and weaknesses are sketched with 
sympathetic humour and observation. If this is a first volume, Brown Linnet 
should one day give us something better still, for there is considerable promise 
in the volume. 

‘** The Traitor’s Way” (Longmans), by Mr. S. Levett-Yeats, is an historical 
novel of the time of francis Il. of France and the redoubtable Queen- Mother, 
Catherine de Medicis It is a favourite period witn romance writers. Since 
Dumas wrote ** Marguerite de Valois” and ‘Chicot the Jester” a host of 
imstators have dpped brush in the same colours, and given us attractive 
pictures of the Valois Court and courtiers, If one did not glance at the tte 
page of this story one might read a chapter or two and say, ** This is Mr. 
Weyman’s wiiting” ; but as one read further the verdict would be, ‘* but not at 
l.is best.” And so it is—a very good story in the Weymanish style, which is 
attractive. Yet this is not Weyman, still less is it Dumas. 

A parcel of picture and to. books fron Messrs. Dean and Sons, designed 
more particularly for Caristmas consumption, is deserving of notice. Such books 
as ** Sailors of the Century,” ‘* Soldiers of the Century,” and ‘* Great Powers 
of the World ” are interesting and educative to young minds, while the pictures 
might very well stimulate little fingers to copy ship or sailor or gun on wet 
aternoons in many nurseries, The little painting books, which contain very 
pretty nursery rhyme illustrations, form another step in the same direction. 
Yet another set, “ Rulers of the Set,” ‘* Advance Australia,” and ‘* Tne 
Express,” set forth co’onial pictures and the fascination of railway trains and 
scenes, while ‘¢ Jin:les” adds miny rhymes to gaily-coloured and whimsical 
illustrations, ‘**Jack’s Return” and “ The Listle Boy in Brown” will be 
we'comed by most mothers of cuildren in early stages of learning to read ; they 
are nice little books in easy simple words, with pleasing engravings and in 
ood bold type. 

The signature of ** E. Kh. ” is familiar to our readers, and they will find in 
** To-day with Nature ” (Richards) exactly what they have been accustomed to 
find ‘rom the same pen in our own pages. Mr. Robinson has an observant 
eye and a pretty style, so thit he is always engaging, even when telling us about 
the most familiar objects of an E\glish landscape. Perhaps, however, a more 
c ntinued interest would have been i nparted by working these notes into essays 
of some length. The headed paragraph in which he delights is rather more 
appropriate to a journat than to a book. Save for that tiny criticism, however, 
the book may be heartily recommended to all lovers of the open air. 


’ 





ELDOM have there been more disappo'nted people at_one time in 
Leicestershire than there were last week. All the hopes and expec- 
tations of three hunts, at leist, were blotted out by fcg, that cold, 
clammy white mist which is one of the disadvantages of Leicestershire. 
So far as I know, not a single Hunt, except the Belvoir, was ab’e to 
have sport on its opening day, True, the Quorn and Mr. Fernie’s 

each killed a fox on Monday, but this was due to the kindly determination of 
Captain Burns-Hartopp and. Mr. Fernie not to allow a public holiday to be 
entirely spoilt.. The odd thing was that at Kirby Gate there were no fewer 
people than usual. Sport, it was plain on the face of it, there could not be. 
The ground, as J pointed out in last week’s letter, is hard and dry. There was 
a frost of about 13deg. over-night, and, to crown all, the fog. Yet the usual 
hunting people from Melton were all out, so far as could be discerned through 
the fog. _ There were, if anything, fewer absentees among the regular Quornites 
than there have been for the last few years. Amonz the first people I noticed 
was Lady Downshire, the: Mrs. Gretton of Stapleford Park ; Lord Lonsdale 
was not to be overlooked, nor Lord Cholmondeley, who will be a good deal at 
Melton this winter. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell is at the Vicarage. Lady 
Angela For es, Mr. W. A. Lawson, Mrs. Hedworth Barclay, Lady Wilton, 
Lady Gerard, Mrs. Alan Pennington, and Miss Muir are all among the most 
faithful of Quornites. Mrs. Burns-Hartopp was there, very pleased to be in 
her own house at Little Dalby, which, curiously enough, is not in the Quorn 
country at all, and still more pleased at th: reception given to Captain 
Burns-Hartopp, which was enthusiastic in the extreme. Nor is this a mere 
empty enthusiasm, for the feeling in the Quorn Hunt has never been better 
than it is at present. Captain Burns-Hartopp drew Gartree IIJill, and killed a 
fox outside the covert, so that the foot people and folk awheel did not lose 
their accustomed sport. . 

Mr. Fernie’s Hunt were holding at. the same time, and on: the same day, 
their opening meet at Gumley Hall. There were very few peop’e, comparatively, 
and very grateful were the kindly hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Smith 
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and the warmth of the beautiful drawing-room. The trees of Gumley Wood, 
which slopes up from the lake, were aglow with autumn colours, and gave 
warmth to the dreary grey of the misty morning. Tne assembly was a 
small one. Lady de Trafford drove, Mrs. F. Bretherton was on_ horse- 
back, as also was Lady ‘theresa Cross — she and Mr. Cross both seemed to 
think that they had made a chanze for the worse as to climate by coming 
from Scotland; Mr. Philip Beatty was on wheels, as the result of a 
slight accident, and Mrs. Philip Beatty on horseback. Mrs. Fernie sought the 
shelter of the house until it was ume to begin. Mrs. Fernie has seven or eight 
horses all of a type; she is a very quiet rider, but I have come to the conclusion 
that no lady in Leicestershire sees more of the working of hounds than she, or 
more thoroughiv has her beart in the sport, The dos pack were out. If I 
say that they chopped one fox and lost another, that sufficientiv describes 
the sport. 

The weather is better now, and I am breaking ff this for the time to go 
out to Goadby. Tne day at Goadby was redeemed from dulness by a capital 
twenty minutes in the evening. Fog and a moderate scent, a fox lost near the 
Langtons, and one to ground at Noseley, sums up the rest of the day’s sport. 

It was with an almost fierce determination to see sport at all costs that we 
met at Litthke Melton on Friday last. The ground was hard, and everyone 
announced his or her determination not to jump. This much of prudence 
at least I gave way to, that I ordered back the big horse and had recourse 
to one of those useful cobs which are the hardest-worked members of a stud. 
The early morning hunt may be passed over lightly, since it was spent chiefly 
in the suburbs of Leicester. Small enclosures and frequent fences teste: 
everyone’s resolution as to jumping. We were only too ready to forget the 
sate of the ground. Doubtless in many a stable they are being reminded of 
it this morning, The fox was lost near Knighton. Then, liberated from the 
unwelcome neighbourhood of the town, we trotted off gladly to Thurnby. A 
quick find, a big fox (Thurnby has no cubs), an.j a draw in a hedgerow, will 
tell to all fox-hunters the story of our emotions. A thrill of delight, a 
momentary excitement as we galloped over the grass to be on terms with the pack, 
and sudden co!lapse of excitement when the fox went to earth in a hedgerow. 

At two o’clock Hall Spinney gave us a fox, not, I think, the cub that peeped 
out once cr twice, but an older animal. He went away on the Norton side. 
The Master blew his horn, and the field showed a di-position to ride off in 
pursuit of a single couple of hounds. In Leicestershire we generally require 
at least three couples for a start. There was a scent, as the resuit proved, but 
not so good as to allow hounds to race away at once. Churles soon settled 
the dog pack on the line. They streamed up the hedge with the drive and 
music which is one of their quilities. The fiel:l divided, the greater part ¢oin + 
to the left. About five, headed by Captain Bretherton, galloped on with 
hounds to the right. This division were confronted with a dip, a stiff post 
and rails of an uncompromising character, and a ditch with the road 
to land on, Captain Bretherton’s brown showed the way, and the rest 
followed in turn, only to find that hounds had swung away, and _ that 
those who had gone the other way had the best of it. Then hounds 
settled down to run, and the fun began. Mr. Tailby was riding like a boy and 
piloting Mrs. Maudsley, Mrs. Philip Beatty on a wonderful brown pony took a 
line of her own, and Mrs. Murray Smith’s young horse made light of the hard 
ground. Thatcher, out for the day, enjoyed himself in his old country, Lord 
Cowley drove along resolutely, while the Master was always able to see what 
hounds were doing. It was a run of quick changes and many turns. Now you 
could revel in the sight and sound of the pack as they drove along, or, checking 
for a moment, swung themselves round for a cast on their own account. Charles 
was always near, but always ready, too, to allow the hounds to hunt for them- 
selves. It was just the day when a huntsman too eager or too noisy would 
have spoilt our fun. I wish that I could paint with words the changing scenes 
of this hunt. The wide fields and rolling contour of the country gave us a 
succession of those hunting panoramas which can be seen to perfection in High 
Leicestershire only. Where did we go? Well, I saw Norton Gorse on my 
right, and the tower of Illston Church on the left. The brook received one 
bold spirit ; others, more prudent, splashed through the customary ford. We 
were within a field of Sheepthorns, but turned at last to Shangton Holt, where 
at 4 p.m. I left them still running, to realise on the homeward way how sore a 
fall on hard ground makes you when you have time to think about it. It was 
éeally a fine hunt, and had the ground Leen softer, would have been delightful. 

Of Thursday’s hunt I have said but little, for in comparison with Friaay’s it is 
not worth mentioning. But on my way home I noted a curious instance of the 
difference of demeanour between foxes that are being hunted and tnose that 
are not. Myroad led Letween two coverts, Stone Wood and Stonton Wood. 
Hounds found in the former. ‘Stop a moment, and we shall see the fox.” 
Soon an obviously hunted fox came across the broad pasture, hurrying along 
for his life. Presently a second fox appeared trotting easily along. Unconscious 
of our presence, he sat up and listened for fully five minutes. He came to the 
same conclusion that we had done—that hounds had turned on to another fox, 
and trotied off in the most leisurely fashion. 

Why is it that when tate compels us to lay by the good run always comes off ? 
Not to deprive CouNTRY LiFe of a possible story of interest, I despatched an 
old comrade to Harrington on a certain chestnut horse, which I know to te one 
of the best, and the story I give in his own words as he told it to me by the 
fireside: ‘*I was a little late at Harrington village, not knowing the way, and 
found the hounds had gone on to Loathland Wood. As I reacued the lower end 
of that covert I heard the Pytchley bitch pack at the top end, but they ran 
through the wood towards me, and came pouring out (big tearing bitches) with 
lovely music. The next thing I knew was that we were clear of the wood. A 
lucky fence out of the road, which the horse jumped cleverly, put me on terms 
with the pack. Then came Desborough Station, anda delay at the level 
crossing. Runs have been spoilt by less. Once over this, hounds ran on with 
but little hesitation, the pace growing as we travelled on. ‘There was cleariy a 
scent. Then I heard one man say to another that we were in Brampton Wood. 
The rides were sound enough in this dry weather, and we galloped on, No 
sooner were we in the wood than we seemed to be again in the open, always 
a diminishing band as the distance increased. The scent kept the puce last. 
(They were in that aivision of the Woodland Pytchley country which is as good 
as a hunting country can be.) When at last hounds ran into their fox, I found 
we were close to Stoke Albany.” The time, I heard from another sportsman, 
was thirty-five minutes, and the distance something under five miles, which it 
will be acknowledged was good. The scent was tie best of the season, and the 
going not so bad as might have been expected. : 

The runs of Friday and Saturday redeemed the character of the openiny 
week that began in gloom and fog. After all, there were two good and une 
fair days’ sport out of six—not a bad proportion. 
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So much for the pastures of Leicestershire. The provincial countries have 
not fared much better. The fog has b- no means been confined to the 
Mid’ands, having been almost universal. The North Cheshire have been a brilliant 
exception. ‘*On Thursday week the fog had melted, and the grass pastures 
lay before us clear and ridable, save where the wire bars the way. Probal ly 
the going was better w th us than with you, for Cheshire is, I think, always softer 
than other grass countries. Duddon Heath, in the Chester Vale of happy 
memories, was the fixture. Crow’s Nest held a fox, which broke with the pack on 
good terms; twenty minutes of galloping and jumping fo lowed, and a rather 
small field enjoyed themselves, or, at all events, those of them did so who did 
not fall. But the country, though not big, is rather trappy, and several people 
had falls; it is not for me to mention names.” 

Everyone felt that the new Master, Mr. Hubert Wilson, and Cub’ erley, 
his i:untsman, were likely to show good sport. The former can control his 
field, and the latter handles the pack well. The oldest Master of Hounds in 
England, Mr. John Lawrence, of the Llangibby, has passed away at the ripe 
age of 94. His period of office has indeed been surpasse! by several others, 
Mr. Garth, Lord Portman, Mr. Robert Watson of Carlow, but he hunted on 
wheels long after ke was unable to ride. Tom Whitemore, who was for 
th.rty-three years huntsman to the Oakley hounds, and is now with the 
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Shropshire, has been obliged to hand the horn for the time being to his first 
whipper-in. The cases of fox poisoning in the Old Berkeley Hunt have become 
so serious that Colonel Gilbey has spoken openly of the possibility of the Hunt 
c ming toanend. This pack hunt a wild wood!and country in Buckingham- 
shire, and have a long history. The servants still wear the Berkeley canary- 
coloured p‘ush coats. The difficulties of course arise with the shooting tenants 
and owners. The question of wire still gives cause for great anxiety in many 
hunts. It would be too much to say that the trouble is less. Unfortunately 
in some countries the worst offenders are the landlords and a few farmers who 
have received most benefit from the Hunt. Granting that wire fences are a 
necessity, there is really no excuse for leaving them up when the Hunt pay the 
expenses of their removal and replacement. I have hid several excuses made to 
me by some farmers, but they are so obviously shuffling and insincere that I 
have come to the conclusion that every hunting m:n will do well to re‘use 
all dealings with such people until the wire is assolutely removed. One 
case I know of where the wire was up again in less than a week after its 
removal. 

From Ireland, where the fog has not affected the sport, comes the bid 
news that Colonel de Robeck is thinking of resigning the Mastership of the 
Kildares. X 





BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


USTOM, from time 
immemorial, has 
ordained that race- 
horses of all sorts 
and all kinds in all 

places should do their work 
early in the morning, and 
most trainers, with the excep- 
tion, I believe, of a few 
Americans, still adhere to this 
custom. Whether it is that 
the morning air is better and 
fresher than the air in the 
later part of the day, 1 
cannot tell, but the fact 
remains that every trainer 
makes a point of getting his 
horses out as soon after the 
sun has risen as he can. In 
places like Kingsclere, 
Epsom, Wroughton, and 
Alresford, where compara- 
tively small numbers of horses 
are trained, the horses present 
some interest to the inhabi- 
tants. But at Newmarket, which exists almost entirely upon 
racing, and which is the headquarters of all English racing, 
the sight of a horse going out to do his work, or even doing his 
work, is so common that it attracts no notice whatever. But 
although mere curiosity finds no interest in the training of horses 
at Newmarket, people who are really interested in sport, and 
who love a horse as a horse, and not because he represents a 
convenient excuse for gambling, are always interested in training. 
For the man outside, a race seems to be the whole occupation 
of a race-horse, but for the man who knows, the race is only the 
climax, only the object which is attained by weary labour, great 
thought, and the exercise of abnormal patience. What anxieties 
are involved and experienced by those who train horses nobody 
except a trainer can possibly know. For, contrary to public 
belief, horses are not machines, and they cannot be treated all 
alike. One horse may require stronz, hard work, and plenty 
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of it, and another may thrive better on half the work, and, in 
some instances, upon almost half the food which his more robust 
companion desires. But at the beginning, at any rate, the 
treatment is comparatively similar. :No trainer worthy of the 
name hurries his horse out of a stable, and sets him at-once to 
do a hard gallop, or even a canter, but rather he allows his 
charges some half-hour or so in which they may have time, so to 
speak, to wake up and find themselves. 

In the photograph which shows us some of Blackwell's 
horses things have advanced one stage further, and we see his 
string doing a sharp canter over the Heath, and in the distance 
we can see three of the most important training establishments 
which exist at Newmarket. The large white house which stands 
almost immediately behind the third horse is the house of 
Dawson, and hidden among the trees we can just distinguish 
Wroughton House, whither T. Leader came after he deserted 
the little village of Wrough- 
ton, some three miles from 
Swindon. Evidently, as far 
as we can see, Blackwell’s 
horses are all fit and well, and 
they seem to be enjoying their 
easy work. And, after all, 
what is good for man is 
popularly supposed to be good 
for beast also, and if a man 
does not feel fit and well 
after a couple of hours in 
the keen crisp air on New- 
market Heath, whatever his 
immediate past may have 
been, he is indeed no man 
at all. From many points of 
view, the week in which the 
Cesarewitch was run was a 
week of disaster and trouble 
for all concerned, except the 
bookmakers, and the weather, 
sympathising no doubt with 
the general outlook, was as 
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it could well be. But in the week when Watershed won 
the Cambridgeshire, to the intense astonishment of every- 
body, including his owner, the weather refused any longer 
to sympathise with troubled backers, and the one redeeming 
feature, and in fact the only redeeming feature, of the week was the 
fact that, although luck was out, and although no man came away 
from Newmarket with the remotest expectation or assurance 
that he would receive money on the following Monday, he had 
at any rate the satisfaction of feeling that if, through his own 
folly or his own misjudgment, he had made himself miserable, 
the surroundings had done their best tocheer him up. In the last 
picture, in which we see two or three horses doing a smart 
gallop up Bury Hill, and from which incidentally we can form 
some idea of what the town of Newmarket really looks like, 
under the best conditions, we have reached the end of the 
morning’s work—that is to say, the work of an ordinary 
morning, which may roughly be divided into three sections, 
in which the horses first of all walk, in the second they canter, 
and in the third, provided there are no special reasons which 
may alter the course of things, they do the smart gallop which 
Blackwell's horses are doing up Bury Hill. This is not the 
kind of article in which it is necessary to enter into abstruse 
questions about training, or to discuss whether clocked gallops 
are really entitled to the importance which American trainers 
give them, for so far we have only dealt with what 
may be called the preparatory . portion of training. The 
axioms for this are few in number and very broad in 
their conception, but it is upon the foundation of these axioms 
that all the real work is accomplished. Until a horse is 
fit it would be madness to attempt to make him gallop, and 
until he has undergone a long routine of steady monotonous 
work he cannot put forth his strength ; but although these early 
days of training may seem to 
some to be monotonous and 
without interest, they are after 
all the most important part of 
it. It is during these days, 
these uneventful days, when 
nothing really important would 
seem to be taking place, that 
the raw yearling, fresh from 
the sale-ring, learns what is 
required of him, and under- 
stands what racing will mean, 
and what part in it he is ex- 
pected to take. I have said 
before in these columns that no 
human being, or no animal, 
taking it all round, has a better 
time than a _ race-horse, pro- 
vided always that he proves 
himself worthy of the time 
and labour which are bestowed 
upon him. And if anybody 
doubted this before, I think 
their doubts will diminish 
very considerably when they 
know, as they must know 
if they examine these photographs, what kind of a life a race- 
horse really leads. 


RACING NOTES. 


N contradiction to the generally accepted opinion, the expected does some- 
times happen, and the victory of Floritorm in the Liverpool Cup is a 
victory which was anticipated with some degree of certainty by a large 
number of people, although at the same time a win in a handicap can 
never attain the same degree of excellence as a win in a race in which 
weight for age is the ruling principle. In a weight-for-age race the 

horses are bound, in the nature of things, to run simply and solely upon their 
own merits, and luck can have little or no influence upon the result; but in a 
handicap many things may, and frequently do, occur, and among the various 
circumstances which govern the case is, the fact that a horse has to be 
handicapped not upon his form as a whole, but to some extent upon his most 
recent performances ; and here it is that even the most omniscient handicapper 
may find himself tripped up. Take the case of Floriform as an instance in point, 
which it certainly is. There are few horses which have bcen running during 
the season that have exhibited such in-and-out form as Floriform,. and 
evidently the handicapper in this instance based his estimate upon the 
horse’s recent performances, which is the same thing as saying _ his» latest 
perfora.ances, rather than upon his best. Anybody-with any knowledge of 
racing at all realised when the weights for the Liverpool Cup were published 
that the Floriform who just missed the third place in the. Derby and 
afterwards ran so well at Ascot must have not only a great chance, but what 
the tipsters term a ‘moral certainty,” with only 7st. 6lb. on his back, But 
then, again, it is difficult to find any real fault with the handicapper when we 
remember how Floriform collapsed during the latter part of the season, and the 
only conclusion which can be arrived at is that he is a very much improved colt, 
and that last Friday he ran at the top of his form. Unlike many big aces, the 
Liverpool Cup was not fruitful in disappointments, although: the friends of 
Light Comedy are still sittingin sackcloth and ashes, and it is not a wise thing 
to speak to those who pinned their faith to Sidus. The running of Epsom Lad 
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was, I submit, a mistake, and the same fate overtook him which laid hold of 
San Toi the other day, when he was apparently unaccountably beaten by King’s 
Courier, who, in his turn again, made little or no show in this race. Both 
Epsom Lad and San Toi are suffering from the affliction to which race- 
horses are liable, namely, that of staleness; and when we remember how well 
both these horses have done, and to what an extent they have enriched their 
owners, we may be excused for failing to see what adequate reason has existed 
for running them off their legs. Epsom Lad has proved, and proved 
conclusively, that he is the best horse in England over a distance of ground ; 
but even taking him at the highest valuation, he had no pretensions to win this 
race with gst. 4lb., and the only reason which can account for the fact of his 
running is that he is a gelding, and not unnaturally his owner is desirous of 
doing the best he can while there is time, since he has before him no prosperous 
and lucrative career at the stud. The resurrection of Pellisson and 
St. Maclou is interesting, but in all probability ephemeral, and all that 
remains to be said about this race is that the result proved that sometimes a big 
race can be considered upon the basis of records, and that occasionally the past 
may safely be taken as an index to the future, which is encouraging for many of 
us who had almost given up hope in this respect. 

Fog is such an elusive thing, and so intangible, so capricious, and so 
local, that it is impossible for even the most cautious and canny person to take 
any precautions against it. Frost can to some extent be anticipated, and snow 
makes its presence felt so obviously that it cannot be mistaken ; but fog, like 
men of tender years, is always liable to immediate dissipation, and there‘ore 
there is always hope. Fog played no unimportant part in last week’s racing, 
and the most extraordinary part of the whole thing is that, in spite of the fact 
that the racing during the first three days was conducted and carried on in almost 
complete darkness, the results, as near as one can tell, were in strict accordance 
with probability ; so that it is evident that few, ifany, of the jockeys took advan- 
tage of the fact that the public eye could not penetrate the darkness in which 
they were enveloped. Evidently the State of Denmark is not in quite such a 
rotten state as the pessimists would have us believe. 

If all our steeplechasing, or even any ccnsiderable portion of it, was 
conducted on the same lines as the steeplechasing at Liverpool, the amount of 
mud which is thrown at racing under National Hunt Rules, more or less legiti- 
mately, would be considerably diminished. And the reason is not far to seek. 
At Liverpool the stakes are in some measure commensurate to the value of the 
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horses engaged, and therefore it is not surprising that owners take advantage 
of the opportunity which is offered to them. The race for the Grand Selton 
Steeplechase was quite interesting, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of the 
field either fell down or got lost ; but that kind of thing is always liable to happen 
at Aintree. The field included most of the best of our steeplechase horses, and 
Inquisitor must be quite good to beat such horses as Barsac, The Panther, and 
Pawnbroker at the weights. Poor old Cathal would seem to bea ‘light of other 
days,” and Covert Hack, who was so strongly fancied for last year’s National, tell 
down incontinently at an early stage. Mr. A. W. Wood thoroughly deserved 
his victory, and there is no gentleman rider who has worked harder at his 
profession than Mr. Wood, or, for the matter of that, has taken more falls and 
seen more physical vicissitudes. But he worked on and cn; and now that 
Captain Bewicke, Mr. Arthur Coventry, Major Owen, and others have passed 
out o! h: active list, new blood js badly wanted. Although Mr. A. W. Wood 
cannot truthfully be described as a really finished horseman, he rides a sternly 
resolute, if somewhat impetuous, race. And the number of gentlemen riders 
who do this is not great. 

From information received, I understand that some of my remarks in the 
article on Fiorizel II., which appeared in COUNTRY LIFE two or three weeks 
ago, have been misunderstood, and that at Newmarket in certain quarters there 
has been much gnashing of teeth. The alleged trouble is that I coupled the 
King’s great horse with Worcester,.and conveyed-the impression that the temper 
of Florizel II. was almost as bad as the temper of Worcester, which, I submit, 
would be absurd. What I said was, that the riding school wherein the stallions 
are allowed to gallop loose to their heart’s content was an extremely useful 
institution, and at the conclusion of the sentence I stated that neither 
‘* Florizel II. nor Worcester was of a peculiarly quiet and equable temperament,” 
meaning, of course, that they were both stallions, and that no stallion can ever 
truthfully be described as of a calm and equable temperament, and that there- 
fore exercise, and lots of it, was an exceedingly good thing forthem. Apparently 
this harmless statement has been misconstrued, and a false construction 
has been put upon it, to the effect that Florizel II. is as savage and as 
uncouth as the old savage Worcester. Let me hasten to say that nothing 
was further from my miid, and that all I wished to lay to his charge was 
the ordinary skittishness and healthy exuberance which is a characteristic, and a 
prominent characteristic, of stallions, And with regard to Worcester himself, I 
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am given to understand that his temper has improved greatly during the last 
few months, 

Although I have not actually seen the picture of Diamond Jubilee which 
the King has just presented to the Jockey Club, I have seen an admirable 
reproduction of it, and as far as likeness to the horse goes (for I am no judge of 
painting as a fine art) it is extremely good; and even outside the interest which 
has been given to it by the circumstance of i:s presentation, it represents a gift 
of no little value, and its grateful acceptance by the Jockey Club is no mere 
formal politeness. As a rule, if not always, the proceedings of the Jockey 
Club are distinguished for their good sense and tact, and their last action is 
notably conspicuous for these qualities. I mean their action in making Mr. 
Edward Weatherby an honorary member of the Jockey Club. In the first place, 
his advice and counsel upon all racing matters is per’ectly invaluable, and, in the 
second, it is a graceful and tactful thing to have done, and can be taken asa 
great appreciation of the sterling work which the Weatherby family hive done 
in the c.use of racing for years and years past. BUCEPHALUS. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 








THE WILY GEESE. 

HE week from November 3rd to November roth produced great 
changes among the birds on our coast. On the first date numbers 
of Brent geese arrived beyond the sand-flats, and the pink-footed 
geese, who had been little in evidence for some days, reappeared in 
much larger numbers They have, however, shifted their feeding 
ground, and the apparent capriciousness of their movements is 

probably caused by the shooting. Hare shooting had been the chief sport of the 
week, as niany as 300 being killed in a day, and while one part of a large estate 
is being shot over the geese naturally shift to another. At present they feed, 
about 150 of them all together, in the middle of an enormous waste of stubble 
and rye grass, where they can see and be seen for a mile on every side, and 
where it is hopeless for the gunner to get within range. Even the device of 
digging a pit and being carefully covered therein to await the coming of the 
geese near the spot where they usually feed has seldom succeeded, for the first 
squadron to arrive scans every part of the ground before descending, and the 
odds are that at least one suspicious bird will note that dangerous-looking spot 
on the earth below, and draw all the others to settle well out of range of it. 


MoRE MIGRANTS. 

On the ‘same day as the Brent geese were seen many fieldfares arrived on 
the upland stubbles, and it was pleasant to see how the late ones to arrive 
called incessantly as they passed overhead, and how gladly they swooped down 
whenever the call was answered or whenever they caught sight of their kind 
flitting across the stubble below. On the same day also great flights of rooks 
and jackdaws passed high, travelling due west and inland with the wind. 
They had no doubt come straight from Heligoland or Holland, an easy 
morning’s journey with a favouring wind, and from the gliding pace at which 
they were travelling, with very easy motion of their wings, they were evidently 
‘coasting,’ like cyclists, down an inclined plane. Probably they were still 
descending from some immense height at which after leaving the Continent 
they first saw land. It was noticeable, too, that the largest and heaviest birds 
were the first to arrive. Most of the rooks came before the jackdaws, and most 
of the jackdaws before the fieldfares. In coasting, as every cyclist knows, the 
heavier machine always outstrips the lighter. 


THE IRREGULAR REDWING. 

Although some redwings were among the first migrants to arrive this 
winter, no more have come for weeks, and the early comers have passed on, 
with most of the missel-thrushes and blackbirds that came with them. We have 
not one missel-thrush now where there were six three weeks ago. Perhaps the 
redwing, having a feebler flight than the fieldfare, needs a stronger east wind 
than we have had lately to help him over the sea to us; and in previ us years I 
have noticed the redwings to come at more irregular intervals than the others. 
They were irregular in their departure, too, this year, one pair staying so late 
that I thought they had become residents. Perhaps this was for want of a good 
wind, too, because there was certainly a prevalence of east winds last spring. 

ONE-DAY VISITORS. 

Down by the dykes a number of snipe appeared during the week, but they 
ali stayed for one day only, as did a solitary specimen of the solitary snipe. As 
in spring, the earliest migrants to arrive in autumn are almost always those 
which are going furthest; only there is this difference—that the earliest birds of 
spring are the hardiest individuals, which go to the ‘‘ farthest north” of their 
kind, while the earliest autumn travellers would be the most delicate birds, 
going to winter as far south as possible and escaping from our cold north-easters 
at the first opportunity. Besides the snipe, a few mealy redpoles haunted the 
dykes for a day investigating the withered bur-reeds for chance seeds that might 
remain from earlier autumn’s plenty. 

THE CONTRARY KINGFISHER. 

Kingfishe:s have also multiplied near the mouth of the trout stream, where 
a sluice protects its water from the sea; but the migration of the kingfisher is 
totally different from that of ordinary birds. You see this contrast most 
markeJly on our east coast, for while on the south-west coast the kingfisher 
would be travelling both in spring and autumn in the same direction as the 
other birds—though for a very diflerent reason-——here he travels in exactly the 
opposite way to the rest. Thus in spring, when the other migrants are leaving 
us to go east and north, he leaves us to go west and south; in autumn he comes 
from the south-west, while the other birds are passing overhead from the 
north-east. 

Tut MILLINER’s VICTIM. 

The explanation is simple. As the weather. gets colder the small fish on 
which the kingfisher feeds withdraw from the ditches and shallows, and the 
kin zfisher is obliged to seek the main stream, and each day he works nearer to 
its mouh. Sometimes his movements are hurried by frost, which closes the 
upper waters first ; but so ner or later almost all the kingfishers of a river will, 
in hard weather, be found collected near its mouth, where food is still to be 
found in the unfrozen brackish water. It is then, alas, that the millinery trade 
is eas ly suppl.ed with kingfishers’ skins, for tne birds hive a fatal habit of 
flying under a bridge instead of oyer it, and nothing is easier than to cover the 
archway with a fine silx net and then drive all the kingfishers up stream towards 
it. The facility of this wholesale slaughter, combined with its great beauty, 
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ought to place the kingfisher in the category of British birds that deserve to be 
protected by severe penalties at all seasons of the year everywhere. 


PERSECUTED BY CROWS. 

One picturesque f-equenter of trout siream and dyke has disappeared since 
the autumn migrants arrived; f r the heron hates the company of crows, And 
not without reason, for when he sails in flight along the stream, under the wood 
where he has enjoyed so many hours’ quiet fishing in summer, but where now 
hundreds of rooky rapscallions from over sea have established themselves, they 
sally out by scores and mob him‘all the way. Sometimes, too, when he has 
alighted in some quiet corner a couple of hoodie crows will discover him and 
play the same mischievous game with him that their cou-ins, the grey and black 
Indian crows, play with a kite on a house roof. They take up their positions 
one on each side, and alternately pretend to attack him, so that while he is 
driving one away the other is always menacing him behind. The kite’s lon: 
forked tail feathers are what the Indian crows try to tweak, but the hoodies 
appear to go for the toes at the end of the heron’s long legs. The result is the 
same in both cases, namely, that after a very undignified dance, turning quickly 
this way and that and making vicious dabs at his alternate pers-cutors, the 
bigger bird has to spread his great wings and launch himself in the air to some 
quiet spot where there are no crows. 


A JACKDAW’s MISCHIEF. 

The jackdaw seems to. be even more deliberately mischievous than the 
crows. The otker morning, for instance, one of them was persistently annoying 
a heifer, by alighting on one of her horns and pecking it; and though he was 
constantly shaken off—which he resented with querulous ejaculations —he always 
returned to the tip of the same horn and recommenced his attacks upon a spot 
about halfway up the horn where there was a conspicuous irregularity in its 
shape. Several times the jackdaw evidently managed to get hold of a separated 
filament of the horn, and pulled it off; and it was always then that the heifer 
became restive and tossed him away. The last time she did this she moved off, 
and the jackdaw, who had alighted on the ground by her side, gave a vindictive 
dig at her hind fetlock as she passed, and then hopped quickly out of reach o! 
her heels. If his assaults upon her horn had been actuated by other motives, 
there was no mistaking the mischievous intent of this parting dig ; and immediately 
after administering it he flew off, chattering, to a great distance. Outside the 
crow tribe a spiteful disposition seems hardly to exist in birddom, which is 
fortunate, since there is no bird so weak that it could not drive our cattle and 
horses mad if it took serious pleasure in their annoyance, E. K. R. 


‘XS TITERARY OTES 


woes A ; 


OR ‘the past nine months, or thereabouts, my seat has been occupied 
most worthily by another critic, and it has been a rare pleasure to 
me, in more than one sense of the words, to read what he has 
written, It has been, be it repeated, a rare pleasure, since it was 
one seldom to be obtained. I was roaming round the world —more 
than one and a-half times round the world, indeed—in a man-ol- 

war in the train of the Duke of Cornwall and York, now the Prince of Wales, 
and for a good half of the time we were running directly away from mails. 
Now, with renewed vigour, and I trust with a mind enlarged by travel, I 
return to my seit, which is certainly not that of the scornful, occasionally that 
of the frivolous, and always that of the sincere. 

In these circumstances, it can hardly be expected of me that I should be 
familiar at once with the little ins and outs of literary gossip, more or less true, 
which are sometimes discussed in these columns. But I find myself le:t much 
less high and dry than might be expected. The fact of it is that naval officers, 
take them for all in all, are a highly cultivated body of men. Ward-room 
libraries, so far as that part of them for which the officers are responsible is 
concerned, are, as a rule, well stocked with books excellently chosen. In fact, 
my first ship contained most of the books which had recently gained my praise 
in print; and this fact, unfortunate as it was for me, convinced me none the Jess 
that the officer responsible for making the choice was a man of just taste. 
Secus, that is to say otherwise, as the lawyers have it, was it with that part of 
the ward-room library for which the Admiralty was responsible. That was 
distinctly badly put together, and not merely ill-supplied, but also supplied with 
indifferent books where better ones might easily have been secured, Particularly 
was this the case over books of natural history, for which there was a constant 
-call, and in the matter of dictionaries. 

For example, the common or garden spelling bee, which is more fun t. an 
men know until they try it when there is nothing else to do, was not an unusual 
resource for killing time on a Sunday evening. Argument was not infrequent, and 
the pages of the ship’s dictionary were the final court of appeal. Bur, horror of 
horrors, the ship’s dictionary was of American origin ; the sort of dictionary 
that spelled ** honour” as ‘‘ honor,” and programme” as “ program,” and its 
authority was soon rejected. Thus—I speak from memory only—-runs the 
American dictionary— ‘‘ honor,” ‘ honour” (the latter form is still prevalent in 
England), and I confess that my gorge rose at once. On the other hand, the 
supply of periodical literature was uniformly good, and I found nearly all ships 
subscribers to both CouNTRY LiF and the Spectator, between which they can 
hardly go wrong. 

Two very pretty little books, of a convenient size for the pocket, reach me 
from a private source. They are the first instalment of the Turner [louse 
Classics, one containing selec:. tales, and first of Bret Harte, the other 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Esmond.” In equipment both are distinctly creditable to 
Messrs. Virtue, and their special recom.nenda'ion besides is that each of then 
contains an admirable, scholaily, and readable introduction by Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald. ‘With him I had literary connections years ago, and the 
daintiness of his touch used always to impress me. The march of time has 
ripened his powers, and I have read few things better than the little essay on 
Thackeray. 

May last year’s history be repeated so far as the book trade is concerned. 
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Then, says Liverafure, in effect, there was an alarming drop before Lord 
Mayors Day—not that for the life of mz I can see wry the approach of Lo d 
Mayor’s Day, even though it be the King’s real birthday also, should deter one 
from reading—and a few weeks of | ooming busin. ss followed. This year there 
has been no such ‘* boom” as that of ‘*An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” but 
‘The Eternal City” (which certainly does not deserve it) and ‘ Kim ” (which 
may do so) have had a great vogue. Concerning ‘* Kim,” by the way, a litle 
story has reached me which, albeit known to some persons, is not generally 
known in what I believe to be its true form. It so fell out that sundry elderiy 
gentlemen of the Athenaeum (the Club, not the paper) were discussing ‘‘ Kim,” 
the main question being whether the ‘local colour,” as Pressmen say, was 
accurately laid on. Enter Mr. Kipling, and to him, pretending ignorance of 
his individuality, quotes one of the disputants--‘* And what is your opinion on 
the point?” The answer was Kiplingesque. ‘I think it is quite accurate 
enough for the money,” or words to that effect. A good story this, especially if 
it be true, as it is believed to be essentially. 

All lovers of striking literature will look forward eagerly to Mr. Henley’s 
forthcoming essay on Robert Louis Stevenson, in the Pad/ A/all Magazme. 
This, says the Academy, will present “a new and unconventional view of 
Stevenson”; which sounds promising, when we remember that few men knew 
Stevenson better than Mr. Henley did — Indeed, they collaborated on occasion. 
Then the Aforning Post (which ought to know, since the editor is one of 
Mr. Henley’s closest intimates) adds that Mr. Henley declines to accept the 
Stevenson of the biographer as a correct portrait of ‘*R. L. S.,” the friend 
with whom he was so closely associated for over thirteen years. When 
Mr. Henley ‘‘ declines to accept,” there are usually wigs on the literary green ; 
when Mr. Henley is “unconventional,” there is generally little doubt on the 
subject. So there is every hope of a preity dispute, which will at any rate 
enliven us, . 

In the same’ number of the Academy it is noted that ‘‘ George 
Douglas,” the name which appears on the title page of ‘* The House with the 
Green Shutters” is the pseudonym of Mr. G. R. Brown, late of Balliol. That 
no doubt is the case. Mr. Brown, one supposes, desired to see whether he had 
made a success before he relinquished his anonymity ; and, v/de a recent review 
in the 7mes, he has made his success. The review sent me to the book, which 
I have begun with considerable interest ; but concerning the review a gentle 
protest must be lodged. It observes that the kail-yard dialect is not pressed 
into service to excess by Mr. ‘* Douglas.” All I can say is that since facing the 
novels of Galt, which are well worth the trouble, I have not been so hopelessly 
puzzled by Scotch idioms and Scotch words as in the first few chapters of 
‘“*The House with the Green Shutters.’ But it certainly promises well, 
although it ends sadly ; therefore I shall head with it my list of books to order 
from the library. 


300ks to order fron the library : 


** The House with the Green Shutters.” George Douglas. {McQueen.) 
** Letters of J. R. Green.” Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan. ) 

‘The Happenings of Jill.” Tota. (Hutchinson. ) 

‘*The Fiery Dawn,” M. E. Coleridge. (Arnold.) 

**Cynthia’s Way.” Mrs. A. Sidgwick. (Arnold.) LOOKER-ON. 


ON THE GREEN. 


SEE that the authorities who manage the Yorkshire Cuampionship have 
pissed a regulation that may be taken as containing ‘‘a sign of the 
times.” ‘They have resolved that the championship of the big county 
shall be played for on seaside and on inland greens in successive years. 
This is perhaps a higher and more official claim for the dignity of the 
inland course than has been accorded it hitherto, In days of old our 

fathers have told us that it was impossible to p'ay golf with common decency on 
inland greens. They were to be deemed only a substitute, and a poor one at 
that, for the sandy article at the seaside. I begin to have a vreat opinion of elders, 
as I begin to be one of them myself, and am strongly inclined towards their view 
in this matter. For all that, it is the part of a very crusted Tory to affirm, as we 
all have heard it affirmed, that the worst seaside course is better than the best inland. 
No doubt the general golfing opinion has undergone a liberal modification ia 
this regard of recent years, for one reason because inland greens have been so 
greatly improved. Another reason is that force of circumstances compels so 
many of the great multitude who now play golf to do most of their golfing in‘ana, 
and there is a pleasant and human tendency of the golfer to deem that a 
green gains greatly in excellence and general worth from the very fact of 
his playing on it. It is not a little notable that the inland greens hardly 
seem to have produced a single golfer of the first rank, and yet that the 
three great men of golf at the present day, Braid, Taylor, and Vardon, all 
put the last polish on their game during residence inland—to siy nothing 
of that adopted Yorkshireman, Sandy Herd of Huddersfield. 

The condition of Mr. John Ball's shoulder is a factor of interest in prospective 
golf, and it is good to be able to think that the injury is mended, At least, it 
is as well mended as it needs to be, seeing that he has lately won the 
tournament at Leasowe from a severely penalised start. Actually he has won 
this tournament every time (and this is often) that he has entered it. Some- 
body, either the haniicap committee or Mr. Ball himself, ought to be ashamed 
of themselves, and from what one reads of the latter’s scores in some of this 
tournament’s matches he must have played shamefully, or shamelessly, well. 
But of course the element that cannot be equalised by handicapping is the 
terror that seizes the meaner soul when it finds itself brought to a match w.th 
Mr. Ball and his reputation. 

I see that Mr. Hilton has tried the Haskell bails, and gives them a qualified 
and guarded approval—just on the lines of ti.e verdict I had to give in these 
notes a fortnight ago. Of course all prophesying about golf is mere midsummer 
madness, but one prophecy I will be bold to make—that if these balls do come 
into general favour (a consummation that I doubt) there will be far fewer of them 
lost than of the ** gutty” which is priced at a shilling and costs a trifle less ; and 
also that a deal move time will be spent in looking for them, which is a pity — 
for golf links call for the attention of the Co»gested Districts Board as it is, 

A ‘scientific gent,” to quote Mark Twain, has heen writing in Go// 
Jilustrated, explaining that the reason we miss short putts is the ‘blind 
spot” in vision, Of all peopie in the world, we have Mr. J. L. Low comment- 
ing on his remarks! As if anybody is likely to believe that Mr. Low has any 
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experience of ‘blind spots” in his putts! No, no. We wz-nt the opinion 
ofan expert. Let us hear whit ‘*Old Tom” has to say about them. Ile 
knows. HoRACE HUTCHINSON. 
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THE SUPER SINGS. 








KXoUND the rocking stage they go, 
Thro’ the frolic dance they flow ; 
Rustling frock and glittering glance, 
In the madness of the dance; 
Lights and Music—Wherefore seek 
Other joy, sweet Dimple Cheek ? — 
Smiling, laughing, blithe, and fa r, 
Waving arms and streaming hair, 
Parted lips and radiant eyes, 

While the panting music flies— 
Seating on with tireless wings, 

As the jocund chorus swings, 
Onward, onward, round and round, 
Whirling to the merry sound, 

Every form a flashing grace, 
Laughter lighting every face; 
Swinging, singing, laughing, swaying, 
Like glad children at their playing ; 
While untouched by dance or band 
At the back the supers stand. 


Dance the dance out, play your part, 
Radiant face and bounding heart; 
In the web of music caught, 
Never give the morrow thought ; 
Glance not while the music plays 
At the super’s mournful gaze; 

No one sees him, it is you 

That they follow thro’ and thro’: 
3rush him with each silken fold, 
He is weary, pensive, cold: 
Sweep his face with flying curl, 
He is all outside the whirl; 

He has watched so many dances, 
He has seen so many glances ; 
Has he heart, or has he tongue ? 
Was he ever glad and young ? 
Did he dream a splendid way 

To the front rank in the play? 
Has he felt the dancer's thrill ?— 
Super, standing straight and still ! 


Ah! but this is half his woe: 

He will see you dancing go, 
Quickly, quickly, yes, alack ! 

From the front row to the back; 
Dancing, dancing, dancing still, 
From the front row, from the bill; 
Dancing, now with frown and pout, 
Dancing, dancing, dancing out ; 
Till the playhouse shuts its door, 
And you come back, never more ; 
Never, never, never more! 

Gone, like all his youth, for ever, 
Never to return, ah, never! 


He has seen so many go, 
This is half the super’s woe. 
Haroitp BeacBir. 


DARK NOVEMBER. 


UTUMN is gone with its gales, its flying leaves, its 
gorgeous colours, its golden sunshine, its flights of 
migrating birds. St. Martin’s Day is past, of which 
the old saw says, ‘On St. Martin’s Day, winter is on 
its way.” St. Martin’s Day used to be a day of 

feasting, in which geese and new wine took prominent places. 
On the ancient clog almanacks this day is marked by a goose, 
because, as tradition states, St. Martin on being made a bishop 
hid himself, but was found by a goose. 

The Fifth of November is still celebrated in some parts 
with bonfires, and a few years ago boys used to go round from 
house to house carrying a dressed- up figure of Guy Fawkes, and 
singing a barbarous old rhyme : 

‘« A rope, a rope, to hang the Pope, 
A bit of cheese to choke him ; 
A glass of ale to make him drunk. 
And a jolly good fire to roast him.” 


Then the guy was finally put on a bonfire and burnt. One year 
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the guy came to pieces on his perambulations, anil the gardener 
at one house, angry at the dead leaves with which he was 


stuffed littering the avenue, caught off his hat and threw it into. 


a pond, whereupon there were woeful outcries that it “ were 
father’s best hat,” which they had taken without leave. 

Another old saying is that 

‘If there’s ice in November that will bear a duck, 
There'll be nothing after but sludge and muck.” 

As a rule, we have more dull days in November than frosty or 
snowy ones, days when ‘the night has no eve and the day has 
no morning ’’; but even in this gloomiest month of ‘the pale 
declining year” there are some days when the wintry sun 
gleams brightly and the bare twigs and boughs stand out 
against a clear blue sky, when there is a “nipping and an 
eager air,” and a keen wind rustles in the buff and yellow leaves 
which still cling to the oaks, though all the lanes are full of 
leaves blown from the other trees. There are wild days, too; 
the greatest storm ever known in England was the one of 
November 27, 1703, when in Kent alone 250,000 trees were 
blown down. 

But if November is a gloomy month in the matter of 
weather, it has its compensations. Now is the time 


** O’er hill and holt to follow 
Hound and horn and huntsnan’s holloa, 
Follow, follow where they lure us, 
Follow, follow as we may.” 


And no scene is so dull but that hounds and pink coats and 
glossy-coated horses will enliven it. 

There are snipe and woodcock and wild duck for the 
shooters. The fishermen, too, have their good time, as this is 
the special feeding time of the pike. 

As the month winds out, there is less and less of day ; night 
creeps over it, like an encroaching sea over the land, till at last at 

‘* St. Andrew’s Day, 
The night is twice as long as the day.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOT WATER FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
[To tHE Eptror oF ‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I venture, out of my own experience, to contriute to the very interesting 
suggestions which you have made from time to time as to the internal arrange- 
ments of small country residences. The ordinary domestic apparatus for heating 
water in bath and lavatories is a boiler at back of kitchen range. This requires 
a forced draught, obtained by withdrawing the fire from oven and hot-plate, to 
roar away under boiler and up chimney, and causes a wasteful consumption of 
fuel. For some years I have had in the fire-box of my kitchen range, lyin: 
against side of oven, a patent tubular ath boiler, with the result of a considerable 
e-onomy of coal. I obtain plenty of hot water for the bath, and the leat to 
effect this is at no time diverted from ovens and hot-plite. In a double oven 
range a boiler can be laid against each oven, and the two coupled, giving great 
heating power. I cannot speak too strongly in favour of this improvement 
and economy, of which your readers will be well advised to take note,— 
ILOUSEHOLDER. 
SHOOTING IN SWEDEN. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘**CountTrRY LIrE.”] 

Sir, —I have just been reading the article on ‘* Syndicate Shoots” in COUNTRY 
Lire of October 5th. Having been absent from Enzsland for many years, and 
having had plenty of other matters to think about, I had no idea that shooting 
in England was s» very expensive. Will you kindly allow me to make a suggestion 
on that head? Mr. Tozer says that to get a good shoot one must be prepared 
to expend £1,000, or put up with sometimes very disagreea le companions. Now 
here in Sweden for the outlay of, say, three years’ annual rent ior shooting in 
Enzland you can purchase an excellent shoot of about 3,000 or 4,000 acres. 
This includes, of course, the buildings on the land, which can either be private 
dwellings, or in most cases farms with more or less stock. Were the farms to 
be hired out, which is not difficult, and always rese: ving for cne’s self free : oar | 
and lodging, the rent would cover, if not the interest on the inves’ed capital, 
at least a good part of it, or say the keep of a couple of zamekeepers. Of cour-e, 
one cannot make up a bag as large as on a well-preserved English shooting 
domain, but for 2 real sportsman the chief attraction lies, I fancy, less in the 
actual killing than in the hunting and in the necessity of displaying one’s own 
cleverness. here is plenty of game of all sorts, especially of all kinds of wild- 
fowl, but it is more difficult to get at, but then one his more real sport. Besides, 
with a few good keepers and a little preserving the owner of sucha property could 
soon have almost any quantity of any sort of game. And then, in many cases, 
excellent fishing could be combined. I have myself a small property here, and 
although I have not been able to do much in the sporting line myself, I have 
had friends staying who hive been able to make up pretty good bags, and this 
althoush I hive no gamekeepers. I take the linerty of mentioning this to you, 
Sir, in case it might interest any of your readers, and will be very glad to help 
any gentleman who might have the wish to purchase. Domains may be got to 
anv extent, but unfortunately they are more and more getting into the hands of 
Germans.— Mayor CHARLES Rowan, 


PROBLEMS OF SALMON LIFE, 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
Str, —Your correspondent, ‘*F. E.,” remarking, and kindiy remarking, on my 
article on some problems of salmon life, which appeared in Country LIFE of 
October 12th, is good en »ugh to suggest an explanation for each of two problems, 
of waich I am very ready to incline to the one. He suggests that small fish are 
the type that survive in small rivers, beciuse the shallower water, speaking 
§enera'ly, of these is better adapted for smill than for large fish. Also that a 
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‘*fat” river, like the Avon, gives fat feeding for the parr, snd therefore helps 
the ultimate growth of the adult salmon. All this is-very interesting and reason- 
able—pernans, even, trve asa cause. But in regard t» another of the problems 
that I proposed, namely, why there are no gtilse in the Avon, he explains this 
by saying that it is a mistake. His statement is that grilse are ‘‘ fish of the 
salmon race svon to spawn or which have shor ly spawne! for the first time. 
Salmon, as the article states, return to their nital rivers. As there are salmon 
in the Avon, it is evident that grilse must go there too, for a fish cannot spawn 
the second time until he has done so the first.” The conclusion is perfectly 
logical and inevitable, on the implied premisses, but there is an implied premiss 
that I hardly think we can accept as sufficiently es:ablished to build syllogisms 
with it, and that is that every salmon spawns for the first time in the grilse stage. 
I should like to ask ‘* F. E.” what experience he has had, or what in‘ormation 
he has read or gathered, enabling him to state this as a positive fact. That the 
case generally is as he states I am fully aware, but a great many of those whose 
Opinions ought to be as well worth having as those of any others that I am 
acquainted with hold the view that a Sulmo salar sometimes, though unusually, 
passes all its grilsehood at sea, and spawns for the first time as a salmon. This, 
I concluded, after all the enquiry that I could make of t'e state of things in the 
Avon, was the case with that river. It has not always been the case that it was 
so depleted of grilse as it has been for many years. Grilse used to be taken 
there, and that fact, added to the fact that the same means take them no longer, 
argues, I think, in favour of the view that I stated in my article, | ased on the 
-op nion of those who really do know the Avon, that grilse do not now asc<nd it. 
Our knowledge of fish life, however, is very slight. It is a most dangerous 
su‘ ject on which to try to dozmatise, and I should very much lke to know how 
“FE.” has arrived at the certainty with which he states that all salmon have 
already spawned as grilse. I hope he will not withhold this information. —THt 
WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
THE BARN OWL. 
[To rHeE Eptror oF ** Country LiFe.” ] 

S1r,—The barn owl has, since the days of Waterion, met with a limited amount 
of favour, as a gardene.’s friend and nocturnal protector from the ravages of mice 
and rats. But it is astonishing how little his services are appreciated by farmers, 
and how unfamiliar is his plumage even to those born and bred in the country. 
Knowing him as the ‘* white” owl, from the general impression given whea 





flying in the dusk and seen from be'ow, miny are quite surprised to find thit 
when his wings are folded hardlv any white is visible from above. Equilly 
vague is the general knowledge of his habits as a destroyer of mice, and since 
all owls are commonly credited with hooting, he is often sacrificed as a frightener 
of nervous matrons. In our neighbourhood he is bec ming les in evidence 
every year, although guns are carried by hirdly any but keepers and their 
masters. This year a famiy of five wis hate ed in a di-used dovecote in a 
neighbouring farmyard, and two of them were taken from the nest at as late a 
day as seemed prudent. The lirgest and the smallest were selected, ani six 
days after they were taken, the elder bird, Minnie, could fly well—so well that 
she weat right away and was not recaptured for four days. The younger Lird, 
Kruger, was twelve days later in sheddins the last of his fluffy down, but as 
soon'is all his feathers had grown he became the stronger flyerof the two, The 
naturalists have noted that owls sit from the day the first egs is laid, a habit 
which accounts for the great difference in age between this pair, and doubtless 
this is a wise provision of nature, enabling the parent birds to train and dismiss 
their offspring one by one. The owl mother is never embarrassed by two fu.l- 
fledge | daughters ‘‘coming out” the same day. It should be noted that at one 
inspection of the nest, the bread-winners being then absent, nine mice were 
observed laid out in a row for the next meul of the ovlets, My pair now will 
each eat five or six a day, but sparrows are more easily provided, and one 
morning and evening apparently satisfies their hunger. They preferto bolt them 
whole, and only tear them when they are somewnat off the r fez 1.—A. T. M. 








THE CONVOLVULUS HAWK-MOTIL, 

[To mie Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,;—In your number dated October 26th I saw a photograph of the Convolvulus 
Hawk-moth, It may be of interest to state that I saw one hovering over 
flowers during the past mon:h in the Embankmen: Gardens that are between the 
Temple Gardens and the Metropolitan Railway Station. —S. WHITE, 





DOGS TRAVELLING BY RAIL. 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘* Country LiFe.”] 
S1r,—All dog-owners, kennel clubs, and societies, indeed, all humane persons, 
should stronzly support the National Canine Defence League in its endeavour to 
obta‘n better terms for dogs travelling by rail. The League, rightly and reasonab’y, 
demands that, as dogs are not luggage, but passengers, for who:n very high charges 
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are made, they should receive the accommodation and care to which those 
charges give themaclaim. The contrary is at present the case, #0 accommodation 
being provided. Dogs for whom their owners have paid heavily are, unless they 
are small animals, very properly travelling in the carriages with their owners, 
either squeezed into those wretched dog-boxes—dark, cold, draughty, in every 
way insanitary, far 00 narrow and cramped for large dogs, a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion, in which they endure the greatest discomfort and agonies of terror, and 
probably sustain permanent damage to nerves and health—or are thrust into 
luggage vans, where they are frequently injured by boxes, etc., thrown upon 
them, or, when packed in baskets or in boxes pierced by a few small holes, the 
luggage piled on and around them impedes the little air which might otherwise 
have reached them; Many thus die of suffocation. Delay in transit is another 
cause of very great suffer.ng to dogs, who are kept sometimes for more than 
twenty-four hours packed in their much too small boxes, or chained up for hours 
on bitterly cold or blazing hot platforms, or in goods offices, hungry, thirsty, 
excited, bewildered, and terrified, dependent for pity and relief upon the 
porters, who may, or may not, be kind-hearted. This ought not to be, 
for dogs are passengers, and are undoubtedly entitled to their money’s 
value of attention and comfort. Humanity, too, is not yet quite extinct 
in England. I have seen many heartrending sights in the shape of travel- 
ling dogs— poor, nervous, frightened, trembling creatures—and I have 
heard of very many cases of suffering, injury, suffocation, and death. {[ know 
of a young dog, of great value, very nervous even when accompanying his owner 
in the train, who, returning from a show, was left nearly all night tied to a 
pillar on the platform of a big station, wet and cold, and frantic from fear of 
the trains which rushed through. He was very ill for a long time after his 
dreadful experience, and his nerves received a shock, resulting in symptoms of 
chorea, from which, I believe, he never recovered.—C. A. M. BAILEY. 





BIRDS TOWERING. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”]} 
S1r,—In reference to Mr. Roome’s letter on towering birds, may I be allowed to 
call attention to the fact that some few years ago the generally received theory 
was that they were shot in the brain, As a physiologist I knew that such an 
explanation was utterly erroneous, and by the assistance of my correspon- 
dents in all parts of the country I made a 
very large number of examinations of towered 
birds, including pheasants, partridges, pigeons, 
capercailzie, sparrows, and ducks. In all cases 
the towering was due to impending suffocation 
from blood in the air passages, but the wound was 
not necessarily inthe lungs. This explanation has 
been generally received by physiologists. —W. B. 
TEGETMEIER. 
LAYING OUT A MAZE, 

[To THE Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
Si1r,—I venture toseek the assistance of COUNTRY 
LiFe for hints on the laying out of a maze. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents would kindly furnish 
some particulars as to how one should proceed, 
whether any particular aspect should be selected, 
and as to the draining and preparation of the 
ground before planting. One of the great objections 
that people seem to have to forming a maze is the 
time that it takes for yew hedges to grow-—the 
third generation coming in for all the enjoyment 
of one’s labour. I venture to think this is a 
mistaken notion, for I have seen yew hedges in 
Oxfordshire and other pirts of England, planted 
about 2ft. high in good prepared soil, grow to 6ft. 
and 7ft. high in as many years. From observation 
of old mazes it does not seem necessary to confine 
one’s self to yew for the hedges, privet, quickset, 
horn'ean, holly, etc., apparently doing as well 
and growing quicker. Of all the various subjects 
dealt with in Country Lire, I do not remember 
that of mazes having been touched on, and I 
venture to think that an article on the history of the maze, with plans of the 
many curious ones in existence, and some instructions for planting and laying 
out labyrinths, would be interesting and much appreciated by the readers of 
CountrRY LIFE.-—ARTHUR VICARs. 

[We hope to give some illustrations of mazes in a future number.—Ep.] 
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WINDMILLS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—-In reply to ‘* Architect’s” enquiry in your issue for October Igth, the 
difficulty of retaining picturesqueness in a windmill for domestic use (pumping, 
eic.) seems to be fundamental, inismuch as the main element in effect in old 
windmills is the proportion between the height and bulk of the tower and the 








length of the great sweeps. In order to get a fair share of wind for the small 
domestic mill it has to be set on a tower or staging as high as that for a large 
mill, so that it is not enough merely to replace the American wheel by a small 
European mill, such as are to be seen in brickyards and occasionally on sailing 
ships, This will not give the desired appearance. The only picturesque 
and practical plan that I know is to mount the mill on an angle turret to a water- 
tower, a large elevated tank being a necessity, with intermittent wind-power. 
I have tried, and known others try, mounting the 
mill centrally on the tower, but the effect was 
artistically disappointing —W. A. S. BENSON. 
MARKS ON OLD PEWTER. 

[To rue Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I should be glad if you could tell me where to 
get any information as to old pewter marks, as I have 
hitherto been unable to obtain any.—W. R. M. T. 

[We know of no printed source from which 
such information can be obtained. —ED. ] 


COARSE FISHING. 

[To THE EpITorR oF ‘‘ CouNtTRY LIFE,” ] 
S1x,—An account of a few days’ bream fishing on 
the Norfolk Broads may perhaps interest some of 
your readers, although, no doubt, the maiority of 
the anglers who subscribe to CouNTRY LIFE 
look with some contempt on all forms of coarse ° 
fishing. I myself consider that nothing can com- 
pare with the joy of casting a fly on a stream well 
supplied with trout or grayling, to say nothing of 
the lordly salmon. But, alas! these delights are 
nowadays only open to the favoured few ; and, as 
to me, angling in any fashion affords such complete 
rest from the cares of everyday life, such a 
recuperation to the mind and body, such a relief 
from letters, telegrams, and other worries, I was 
glad to run away for a few days to the Norfolk 
waters. Accompanied by my son, therefore, I 
journeyed to the little town of Stalham, where we 
took up ourquarters—and very comfortable ones too 
at the house of Mr. Alma Nichols, a fisherman 
who knows every inch of the surrounding Broads, and who, in anticipation of our 
visit, had selected Hickling Broad as the scene of operations, and had baited 
several likely spots. Accordingly we next morning drove to Hickling and were 
not long in getting afloat, and moored near to a very ‘‘ breamy ”-looking pitch. 
Our bait was a well-scoured lob- worm, and we fished with floats. We were soon 
busy, and secured about eight brace of fine rudd ; but this was not what Nichols 
had come for—he wanted big bream—so we shifted to another baited swim, 
mooring some yards from it. We threw in our lines, lighted our pipes, 
and sat for a quarter of an hour in silent expectation. Then the fun began. My 
float glided quietly away and was drawn under. ‘‘ He’s yours, sir. Strike !”” said 
Nichols. I struck, and soon a 3$lb. bream was in the net. We drank his health, 
and then my son was into anotner good fish ; and so we went on until we had 
bagged about golb. weight—not much of a take fora Norfolk Broad; However, 
we did much better the following four days. We made a good average bag each 
day, our best takes (of which I send photographs) ‘being 1611b. on one day, and 
178}lb. on another, We did not go for cutting 1ecords, but the sport was 
satisfactory, and I can recommend any angler desirous of a pleasant outing to go 
to Mr. Nichols and excel our deeds. The scenery of the Norfolk Broads is not 
romantic, but, when the evening is closing in, and the large expanse of water is ? 
bathed in the golden glow of the setting sun, there comes over one a calm sense 
of enjoyment (especially when the canteen is well supplied, and fish have been 
plentiful), which makes one content with one’s self and with all human kind.— 
FRANK C, MAITLAND. 





INDIAN CATTLE FOR ENGLAND. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—From time to time we hear of the cattle and sheep of Northern India, 
and the thought has come to me whether their diminutiveness would not meet a 
want, the cattle.to take the place of the goat for milking purposes, and the 
sheep as carcases, instead of the legs and quarters usually purchased, and at such 
cruel prices. Of course I mean that we should graze and kill our own.-— 
J. R. Barton. 








